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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E have dealt elsewhere with what is one of the most 
dramatic events of modern times, the revolution in 
Turkey, a revolution by which the most absolute autocracy 
in the world has been suddenly converted, on paper at any 
rate, into a Constitutional régime. Here we will only repeat 
that though we are bound to express doubts whether what is, 
after all, an Asiatic country—Turkey in Europe is but a 
fragment of the Empire—can be governe on Constitutional 
lines, those doubts do not arise from any want of sympathy 
with the Turkish Liberals, or from any failure to recognise 
the weakness and wickedness of the old régime. The danger 
is that the leaders, unaccustomed to liberty and Constitutional 
government, will push things so far and so fast as to cause 
a reaction in the minds of the backward and fanatical 
Mohammedan population, who, after all, form the vast 
majority of the Turkish Empire. Meantime it is pleasant to 
note that the worst members of the Yildiz camarilla have 
been flying precipitately from Constantinople. A telegram 
to Friday’s Times tells us that the notorious Izzet Pasha, 
who might well be described as the evil genius of Turkey, 
disappeared from his house on Thursday, and has probably fled. 
At the same time, the members of the hated Melhame family, 
who are Syrians like Izzet Pasha, have also escaped. The 
Young Turks have been endeavouring to catch the fugitives, 
but on the whole we cannot help thinking that it is fortunate 
they have not so far been very successful. The capture of 
men like Izzet would only be an embarrassment to the new 
régime. No doubt the desire for revenge, or, to put it more 
fairly, the desire to punish State criminals, is natural enough ; 
but at the same time the most permanent and successful 
revolutions are undoubtedly those which avoid an effusion of 
blood. If the Young Turks are wise, they will create a pre- 
cedent in magnanimity, not follow one in severity and 
bloodshed. 


It is interesting to learn that the British appear to be very 
popular just now in Constantinople, the result of our having 
in the past shown sympathy for the more liberal-minded 
Turks, and having done our best to protect them. The new 
British Ambassador, Sir Gerard Lowther, who arrived at Con- 
stantinople on Thursday, was met by a large crowd of Young 
Turks carrying a huge banner, and their leaders were actually 
presented to the Ambassador by Saad-ed-Din Bey, the repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Office,—an incident which reads like 
arecord of one of the revolutions of 1848. Sadik Bey, a Young 
Turk, made a speech welcoming the Ambassador, who came 
at so solemn a moment in the history of the Empire. Sir 
Gerard Lowther, we read in the telegram in Friday's Times, 








after thanking the Committee of Young Turks for their 
welcome, “‘ proceeded in his carriage at a walk, followed by 
the crowd cheering and waving flags.” A curious item of 
information, also appearing in Friday's Times, is that on 
Wednesday night an Iradé was issued ordering the release of 
all prisoners, whatever their offences, who had served two- 
thirds of their sentences. The prisoners who were not eligible 
for release under this order protested, however, so vigorously 
that the prisons were soon empty. Such an indiscriminate 
jail-delivery—tyranny imprisons ruffians as well as innocent 
people—can hardly be called a very auspicious event. When 
two thousand respectable inhabitants of the capital protested, 
the Grand Vizier declared that he had notbing to do with the 
issue of the Iradé. 


Serious labour riots have taken place in the neighbourhood 
of Paris during the past week. On Thursday a demonstra- 
tion was made by Parisian workmen in the building trade, 
who declared a strike of twenty-four hours in order to visit 
en masse their comrades engaged in a labour dispute at 
Draveil, near Villeneuve Saint Georges. Some four thousand 
ouvriers went by train to Villeneuve Saint Georges, and 
marched through the streets singing the “Carmagnole” and 
the “Internationale,” and before long the strikers and their 
Parisian friends came into conflict with a body of mounted 
troops, part of two cavalry divisions which had been detailed 
to assist the local gendarmes in maintaining order. The first 
conflict was not very serious, though the strikers seem 
to have used revolvers freely, but at five o’clock in the 
afternoon the mob erected barricades with paving-stones torn 
from the highway, with beams taken from half-finished 
houses, and with furniture, carts, and carriages. Tlie barri- 
cades were, in fact, made in the old and approved fashion. 
Details of the struggle have not yet reached us, but the troops 
appear to have fired volleys in answer to the attacks made 
upon them with stones and revolvers, and three strikers are 
said to have been killed, while the number of seriously injured 
on both sides is large. We have little doubt that order will 
be maintained and the rioters sternly dealt with, for M. 
Clemenceau is one of those Radicals who realise that the 
maintenance of order is the first interest of the democracy. 


On Monday M. Falliéres arrived at Reval on board the 
‘ Vérité’ to pay a brief visit to the Czar. He was accom- 
panied by M. Pichon, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. The Czar's visit to the *‘ Vérité’ lasted considerably 
longer than is usual in the first formal exchange of greetings. 
M. Falliéres conversed with the Czar, and M. Pichon with M. 
Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister. In the evening the 
Czar gave a dinner on board the ‘Standart.’ In proposing 
the health of M. Falliéres the Czar said:—“I thank you 
cordially for a visit which the whole of Russia greets as a 
new proof of the bonds of sincere and unalterable friendship 
which unite Russia and France. Your stay with us, I am 
persuaded, will result in still further strengthening those 
bonds, and will once more make clear the firm desire of the 
two friendly and allied countries to co-operate in maintaining 
and consolidating the peace of the world.” M. Falliéves in 
his reply said that the Alliance of France and Russia was 
“receiving the priceless consecration of time.” That Alliance, 
indeed, remains unsbaken as the cardinal fact of French 
foreign policy. 





The situation at Tabriz is serious, as the Royalist and anti- 
Royalist forces are no nearer bringing the fighting to a 
conclusion. Supplies are cut off from the town, which is 
threatened with economic ruin, though, as the Times special 
correspondent says, famine may be staved off so long as the 
abundant fruit-supply lasts. The commander of the Shah's 
troops, who is an ex-brigand, appears to be bullying the town 
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under the pretext of restoring order. The erratic firing of 
the inexpert artillerists is a danger to all non-combatants. 
Royalist reinforcements are hastening to the town. Mean- 
while little is hoped of the Consuls’ scheme for a settle- 
ment. The correspondent, in a message published on 
Thursday, says that even if this is presented to the 
Shah by the Legations at Teheran, it is doubtful whether 
he will accept it. The Teheran correspondent of the J'imes 
describes in Thursday's paper the ceremony at which the 
Sbah’s officials offered a full apology for having placed troops 
round the British Legation. The promise of security for the 
refugees at the Legation was held back till the British Chargé 
a’ Affaires pressed for it. A Persian official then produced 
it in writing, and already signed by the Shah, out of his 
pocket. 


Serious riots have occurred among the native population of 
Bombay as a means of expressing sympathy with Mr. Tilak, 
who was condemned to transportation for publishing seditious 
and violent articles. On Friday week Europeans were 
attacked in the streets; there were outbreaks in all the 
factory districts; and a mail train was stormed. The Bombay 
Volunteers fired on the crowd, and ten persons were killed 
and many more wounded. On Saturday and Monday the 
riots continued, and the business of the city was practically 
at a standstill. Two or three more persons were killed. On 
Monday Sir George Clarke called a private meeting of leading 
citizens, and expressed his disappointment that the Govern- 
ment got no real support from unofficial persons in the 
maintenance of law and order. On Tuesday he issued a 
manifesto which declared that the Government were always 
ready to listen to just grievances, but intended to use every 
means to put down lawlessness. The determination of the 
Government has produced its impression, and according to 
the latest news the city is perfectly quiet. 


The Tercentenary celebrations at Quebec were continued on 
Friday week and Saturday and Sunday last. On the Friday 
there was a great review of troops and bluejackets by the 
Prince of Wales on the Plains of Abraham. The J'imes 
correspondent describes it as the most imposing display ever 
seen in Canada. After the review the Prince presented 
£90,000 to Lord Grey as a subscription from British citizens 
in all parts of the Empire and from French and American 
sympathisers towards the purchase of the battlefields of 
Quebec. On the Saturday there was a naval review in the 
morning, and in the afternoon a pageant which seems to have 
been extraordinarily well designed. In the evening Lord 
Grey gave a dinner to the Prince of Wales and the repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies. The Prince spoke with an 
excellent mingling of dignity and warm personal interest. 
Lord Ranfurly spoke for New Zealand, Lord Dudley for the 
Australian Commonwealth, and Sir H. de Villiers for South 
Africa. A letter was read from General Botha in which, 
borrowing Kruger’s phrase, he said that Britain had 
“staggered the world” by her magnanimous policy in South 
Africa. On the Sunday a great service of thanksgiving in the 
Anglican Cathedral ended the memorable celebrations, which, 
we can confidently say, have left the relations of Canada and 
the Mother-country more cordial than ever. 


On Tuesday in the Lords, before the House went into Com- 
mittee on the Old-Age Pensions Bill, Lord Rosebery protested 
against the measure’ He would have liked, he declared, to 
have made the Bill the subject of a Referendum to the 
country at large, “for we know from the express announce- 
ment of the Prime Minister that it was no part of the pro- 
gramme on which the Government consulted the country at 
the last Election.” Lord Rosebery went on to say, however, 
tbat he had reflected that the Referendum was a new measure 
in this country, and that so great an innovation on our Con- 
stitutional practice should not be introduced in an indirect 
manner in the House of Lords. As our readers know, we 
have several times urged the propriety of taking a poll of the 
people on old-age pensions. In our opinion, Lord Rosebery is 





not on firm ground when he states that the introduction of this 
great Constitutional change should be by the direct rather than 
by the indirect method. Surely he forgets that in our Consti-: 
tution the great changes have almost always come indirectly, 
or we might say empirically, What one would expect in 
such a change as the introduction of the Referendum 
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is that it would be first introduced for a special measure, and 
then used more and more often until it became a definite and 
recognised part of our Constitution. 





To suppose that the machinery would be difficult to set up is 
surely a mistake. All that would be necessary would be to add 
a Referendum clause to a Bill stating that it should not come 
into operation until it had been voted on and approved by 
the people, and then directing that within six weeks after the 
Bill had received the Royal Assent writs should be issued to 
the returning officer in each Parliamentary constituency, 
Those writs would direct him to hold a poll of the people 
under the Ballot Act, and other Acts governing Parliamentary 
elections as far as applicable, and a ballot-paper would be 
presented to each elector asking him whether it was his will 
that the Bill “entitled, &c.,” should or should not come into 
operation ‘‘on the Ist of January next.” In view of all 
these facts, Lord Rosebery should, we think, have made a 
definite attempt to get the Lords to add a Referendum clause 
to the Old-Age Pensions Bill. Even had he failed he would, 
at any rate, have done something to popularise the notion of 
the Referendum. 


Lord Rosebery was followed by the Lord Chancellor, who 
drew the attention of the House to the Commons’ Resolution 
of 1678 with reference to the respective rights and privileges 
of the Lords and Commons in regard to money Bills. The 
Bill, he declared, was in the strictest sense a money Bill. He 
went on to express the belief that the Commons would regard 
as an interference with their privileges any amendments which 
in substance either increased or diminished the charge, or which 
affected the conditions upon which the money was spent. Some 
of the clauses relating to machinery might be outside 
privilege; but it was his duty in accordance with precedent to 
state that, in his opinion, Lord Cromer’s amendment, limiting 
the operation of the Bill to seven years, would certainly be 
regarded as a violation of their privileges by the Commons. 


Lord Lansdowne replied that the Peers had to think not 
only of the privileges of the Commons but of their own. 
There was a tendency, he declared, to restrict those rights ina 
manner very dangerous to the public interest. Noone contested 
their right to reject a money Bill, but there was a very con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to amendments to a money 
Bill, “ particularly if it was not a money Bill pure and simple, 
but one of those Bills which, dealing with financial questions, 
also involve important political matters.” Lord Lansdowne 
went on to cite a number of precedents and statements 
showing what he held to be the true position. Lord Halsbury, 
who bad a difficult part to play in view of past statements of 
his own, urged that at any rate the Lords had the right of 
discussion, and that it was time that they should insist on it 
freely, and not be entirely controlled by the Ministry for the 


time being. 


In our opinion, the question of privilege is one which is very 
largely misunderstood. What is to be considered is not the 
particular wording of the Commons’ Resolution of 1678, 
but the principle at the back of it. This principle is, we 
take it, that the Lords have no right to lay any financial 
burden upon the people. From this it follows that 
no amendment in the House of Lords which required 
taxation to carry it out would be valid. When, however, 
we come to amendments which decrease a burden sought to 
be imposed upon the people by the Commons, it is a very 
different matter. Such amendments are, in our opinion, not 
contrary to privilege, on the same principle that the total 
rejection of a money Bill is not contrary to privilege. They 
are in effect, if not in name, merely partial rejections of a 
money Bill. In our opinion, the Lords should insist that 
the privileges of the Commons should not stretch beyond 
the point of denying the right of the Lords to impose any 
financial burden upon the taxpayers of the country. It is 
worth pointing out in this context that the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill is in no true sense a money Bill. A money Bill properly 
so called is annual, and cannot be brought in by a private 
Member. In fact, the Lords can do anything that a private 
Member can do in regard to finance, but nothing that he 
cannot, for he, too, is precluded from proposing to lay any 
burden upon the people. That can only be proposed by a 
responsible Minister of the Crown, 
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After the discussion of the point of privilege, Lord Cromer | the jury returned with a verdict of “Not guilty.” In 
moved his amendment, which limits the operation of the Bill view of the statements made by the witnesses and of the 
to December 3lst, 1915. After a very timely protest against | Lord Chief Justice's carefully reasoned charge, we have 
the way in which the Lords had been “hustled” in their | little doubt that the verdict was sound. The special circum- 
consideration of the Bill, Lord Cromer explained that his | stances of the case must not, however, blind us to the 
amendment was in no sense a wrecking amendment, but | heinous nature of blackmail whenever that crime is 
would merely secure to Parliament a better opportunity than | proved—a crime to which our social conditions make 
it would otherwise have for co-ordinating the scheme with | us peculiarly liable, but which, if not sternly dealt 
reform of the Poor Law. On a division being taken, Lord | with, may cause incalculable evil and demoralisation. 
Cromer’s amendment was carried by 32 votes (77—45). Several | It must never be forgotten that the extorting of money 
other minor amendments were next moved and carried, but | under threats is, from the point of view of justice, 
Lord Cromer’s was the only one to which importance will |as great a crime when the victim is a bad man as 
be attached. when he is a good one. If a man has committed evil, the 
business of those who know it is not to use that knowledge 
for getting money, but to take steps to bring the evildoer to 
justice. On the other hand, the definition of blackmail, 
though the crime is one of the worst in the calendar of evil, 
must not be rashly extended. It is of the essence of extortion 
of money by threats that the blackmailer sball in the first 
instance approach the blackmailed. To meet the blackmailer 
spontaneously with offers of money puts as a rule a very 
different aspect on the case. While saying this, however, we 
must guard ourselves against the popular delusion that it is 
not fair to set a trap to catch a blackmailer. On the contrary, 
that may often be just the thing which the good citizen ought 
to do. When he finds himself approached by a blackmailer, 
his first thought should be, not how to protect himself, but 
how to bring so evil a creature to justice. 


We shall not know before going to press what will be the 
fate of the Cromer amendment, but we fear it is safe to say 
that the Commons will disagree with it and that the Lords | 
will not insist on maintaining it. If that is to be the history | 
of the Lords’ attempt to keep the question open, we can only 
say that we think that it would have been better to have let 
the Bill pass without a division. Unless the Peers meant 
to back up Lord Cromer through thick and thin, and to insist 
on at least securing a reconsideration of the measure in seven 
years, it was useless to challenge the Commons. To make a 
show of fight and then to run away is always unwise, and in 
this case there was the extra unwisdom of failing to 
maintain their protest against the attempt of the Commons to 
enlarge their claims to privilege. The fact that Lord Cromer’s 
amendment is met in the Commons with the plea that it is : ‘ 
contrary to their privilege, and not merely that they dislike it On Monday the King, who was accompanied by the Queen, 
per sé, places the Lords in a very bad position. received adeputation from the seventeenth Universal Congress 

co of Peace, which has sat in London during the week. In his reply 
the King said :—* There is nothing from which I derive more 
sincere gratification than the knowledge that my efforts in the 
| cause of international peace and goodwill have not been with- 
out fruit, and the consciousness of the generous appreciation 
which they have received, both from my own people and from 
those of other countries. Rulers and statesmen can set before 
themselves no higher aim than the promotion of mutual good 
understanding and cordial friendship among the nations of 
the world. It is the surest and most direct means whereby 
humanity may be enabled to realise its noblest ideals ; and its 
attainment will ever be the object of my own constant 
endeavours.” That is a tribute to peace which has the merit 
of coming from the heart as well as the head. 





In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme for a Special Reserve was discussed in Committee of 
Supply. The vote was for £840,000. Mr. Haldane spoke on 
the defensive, and declared that there was no reason to think 
the venture would be a failure. He had already secured a 
large proportion of men over twenty years of age; recruits 
were coming in; an organisation of officers had been provided 
for; and the force was constructed in accordance with the 
advice of the General Staff. For the first time machinery 
was being created to make good the wastage of war. The 
strength of the Militia infantry and artillery had been 83,672 
on January Ist, and on July Ist the number of Militiamen 
was 44,137 and of Special Reservists 30,160, making a total of 
74,297. In other words, the new force was already not far snabaleienebhisasinns 
behind the Militia strength of January. It was not too much On Tuesday the Congress was opened at Caxton Hall. An 
to say that “for the Special Reserve 54,000 men were in admirable address was delivered by Lord Courtney of Penwith, 
sight.” We sincerely hope that all Mr. Haldane’s predictions who elaborated a single theme,—the connexion between justice 
will be fulfilled. At the same time, we cannot help feeling | and peace. “ Without justice they could have no guarantee 
that the sweeping away of so many Militia battalions, with | of a permanent peace; with justice the peace of the world was 
all their tested organisation and their excellent traditions of | unassailable.” Very different was Mr, Lloyd George's speech 
service, is still threatening Mr. Haldane’s scheme with | at the Queen’s Hall in the evening. The speech no doubt 
difficulties which it need never have encountered. suffered greatly in coherence owing to the persistent interrup- 

- lente aac FO tions of women suffragists, but we cannot find in it any 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday, upon the Report practical suggestion. At first sight it might seem to question 
of Civil Service, Mr. Burns, dealing with the administra- | 4). necessity of the two-Power standard for the Navy; but 
tion of the Motor-cars Act, agreed substantially with an we are glad to see that Mr. Lloyd George in a letter published 
argument of Mr. Long that drivers should be prosecuted | }y the 7imes on Thursday denies that he had any such thought 
more for “driving to the public danger” than for exceeding | j, jis mind. 

a hard-and-fast speed-limit. Public opinion was hardening : "ena : ‘ 
against reckless drivers, and if they did not take the On Wednesday, August 5th, fifty years will have passed since 
hint and behave themselves he would see to it that | the laying of the first Atlantic cable. Mr. Brett, Mr. Cyrus 
they were kept in order. Turning to unemployment, he Field, and Mr. Bright (afterwards Sir Charles Bright), the 
remarked that he had to be firm in certain cases, | emgineer who laid the cable, were the “projectors” of the 
“You cannot govern an Empire with a Cabinet of Sunny scheme, and almost all the capital of £350,000 was raised in 
Jims.” It was impossible to satisfy sentimentalists, who England. The Governments of both countries lent ships. At 
would give the money to their own district and to the wrong the first attempt to lay the cable in 1857 only four miles had 
people. “I intend,” he said, “ to approach the winter with a been paid out when the cable broke; at the second attempt it 
golden heart, but without a head of quicksilver. ..... I claim broke at a depth of two miles when two hundred and twenty- 
my salary because I have done my duty, and because I have | ®!* miles had been laid. Work was abandoned till the next 
earned it.” We quite agree, and would add that a good | Ye#r, when a new plan was tried. 1 he * Agamemnon ; and the 
President of the Local Government Board deserves the £5,000 | American ship ‘ Niagara’ met in mid-ocean, joined their cables, 
to which it is proposed to increase the salary. It is a scandal | and then steamed towards their own shores. Twice the cable 
that this most important office should for so long have been broke, and nearly every one but the indefatigable workers on 
paid on “the lower scale.” board the ships gave up the scheme as hopeless. But at the 

third attempt the cable was laid. On August 5th, 1858, Queen 
Victoria and the President of the United States exchanged 
messages. 





The public mind has been deeply stirred during the past 
week by the Sievier case, tried before the Lord Chief Justice 
ut the Central Criminal Court. Mr. Sievier was accused by 
Mr. J. B. Joel of blackmail. We cannot summarise the evidence, | Bank Rate, 2} per ceut., changed from 3 per cent. May 25th. 
but must merely record that after an hour's deliberation | Consols (2}) were ou Friday 86j—on Friday week 86j. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
eo oe 


THE NEXT BUDGET. 


HE Government wilfully and deliberately refuse to 
look the financial facts in the face, or to make any 
calculation as to the money which they will be obliged 
to find next year and in succeeding years. But though 
they thus avert their eyes from the fate before them and 
the country, there is no reason why we should follow their 
ostrich-like tactics. Disagreeable as it is to us as Free- 
traders to contemplate the ruin which the Ministry have 
made of the cause with which we believe is bound up the 
prosperity of the Empire, it is better to realise the worst 
than to try vainly to ignore it. It is not a question of 
hoping for the best, or believing that some happy accident 
will somehow or other save us from the consequences of 
our actions. When a nation spends money nothing can 
prevent it from having to pay the bill, and a nation 
like Britain in particular cannot avoid its obligations 
or compound with its creditors. The Government by 
committing themselves to vast schemes of “social 
reform” have produced financial results from which 
there is no escape. It will not be necessary to 
acknowledge these results openly till next April or 
May, and possibly a certain portion may be concealed 
for yet another nine or ten months; but none the 
less they are there plain enough to see, if we have 
only the sincerity to look at them. It is our intention 
to try to make the people of this country realise 
what they have been “let in for” by the present 
Administration. No doubt we shal: be told that we 
are alarmists, that we are indulging in the language 
of exaggeration, and that our “amateurish finance” 
is utterly untrustworthy. All we will do to meet such 
criticism is to ask our readers to bear in mind what we are 
saving to-day, and to compare it with the Budgets of 1909 
and 1910 when they are published. We are prepared to 
be judged by such a comparison. 

Unless a miracle happens, and the revenue, instead of 
falling as it is now doing, rises in the next three-quarters 
of the financial year by leaps and bounds, the Government 
in their next Budget will have to provide for an additional 
sixteen millions of expenditure,—granted, of course, that 
their Budget is an honest Budget, and that they do not by 
some financial hocus-pocus throw some of the burden which 
will belong to the financial year 1909-10 on to 1910-11. 
Let us see how this sixteen millions is made up. The first, 
and by far the greatest, item is naturally old-age pensions. 
Mr. Balfour, who in such matters weighs his words, 
calculates that the cost of old-age pensions under the 
present scheme, and without the admission of the paupers, 
will be eleven and a half millions a year. Our strong 
inclination is to agree with him, because we hold that 
the concessions made by the Government in Committee 
will increase the cost far more than they estimate for. 
We believe, to begin with, that a much greater number of 
persons will claim three-quarter-pensions, half-pensions, 
and quarter-pensions under the sliding-scale than is now 
supposed. Further, a great many more people will be able 
to show themselves fully pensionable than have been 
calculated for. Comparatively few old people of the poorer 
class will be found to have incomes of over ten shillings 
a week. Margins of income beyond that sum will dis- 
appear as by magic. Next, we feel sure that a very large 
number of the aged paupers who are now coming out of 
the workhouses for their summer holidays, according to 
their custom, will not go back. They will trust to being 
able to obtain pensions by the aid of a few false state- 
ments which they will regard as entirely innocent, or at 
any rate justified by the circumstances. Let us assume, 
however, that Mr. Balfour's estimate is too high by two 
inillions, and let us take nine and a half millions as 
the probable normal cost of the pensions scheme. To 
meet this nine and a julf millions one and a quarter 
millions have already beeu contributed by Parliament. 
Therefore the net amount to be found will be eight 
and a quarter millions. 

The next item of expenditure which the Government 
will have to provide for is an increase in the Navy 
Vote, not only for new construction, but for repairs. 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. McKenna have 





_— 


one and all made it clear that they do not intend to allow 
our Navy to sink below the point where it can give us 
absolute and complete security. Dut the maintenance of 
this principle must necessitate a very large increase in 
the vote for new construction. This year the Shipbuilding 
Vote was kept very low, but only on the understanding that 
next year the problem of meeting Germav rivalry would 
be faced in a serious spirit. Many critics hold that naval 
necessities will oblige us to have an increased Shipbuilding 
Vote of at least five millions next year. We will assume, 
however, that here again the estimate is too high, and 
that the Government may be able by certain economies 
in other directions to keep the additional Navy Estimates 
for shipbuilding, repairs, and new dock accommodation to 
a sum as Jow as two and a half millions. That they wil] 
get off for less than that is, in our opinion, incredible, and 
we gather from Lord St. Aldwyn’s speech that he is of a 
similar opinion. And here let us say, for fear of misappre- 
hension, that we regard an increased Naval Vote as essential 
to the safety of the nation. We have now to consider the 
charge which the new Education Bill is likely to lay upon 
the Treasury. We rejoice greatly that the prospects of a 
compromise on this distracting subject are at present very 
bright ; but we cannot forget that compromises are almost 
always expensive things. We are, therefore, by no means 
surprised to hear it whispered that the cost of the Educa. 
tion Bill which will be the outcome of the compromise 
cannot be less than two millions a year. It will be 
remembered that under the old Bill Mr. Birrell began by 
estimating for an extra charge on the Imperial revenue of 
a million a year, and that Jater concessions increased this 
sum. In view of the fact that a Parliament probably more 
than half-way through its term of office will not dare 
further to increase the Education-rate, we should say that 
the country will be exceedingly lucky if the education 
compromise dves not cost it a good deal more than two 
millions a year. Possibly the incidence of a portion of 
this extra two millions may be staved off for a few months, 
but that will not really diminish the burden. 

We come next to the expenditure under the head of 
social reform. The Government say that they are 
determined to show us that Free-trade and what we 
must call Socialism are in no sense incompatible, 
and that we may enjoy these blessings concurrently, 
No doubt Ministers would like to put the bill for 
Socialism on the rates; but here again we fancy that 
they will hardly dare to do so in practice. Next, the 
Government are, we fear, certain to vield to the temptation 
to deal lavishly with the unemployed. Every one expects 
a very large amount of unemployment in the coming 
winter, and unhappily such prophecies are of the kind 
that fulfil themselves. When employers know that the 
Government are obliged to make provision for exceptional 
unemployment, and when the workmen also know that 
even if they are not very active in finding a job they will 
none the less be secured either from starvation or the 
degradation of accepting poor relief, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to keep the roll of the unemployed within 
limits. If we put the money that will be required to satisfy 
the hopes that the Government have encouraged under 
the head of social reform and to make provision for the 
unemployed at two millions, we are afraid that we shall 
be by no means overestimating it. We come next to 
automatic increases in expenditure of all kinds. If the 
Government escape with a quarter of a million under this 
head they will be very lucky. Unless, too, we are very 
much mistaken, a considerable extra sum is likely to 
be required for the Territorial Army. The Territorial 
Associations are no doubt working extraordinarily weil, 
but the keenness and activity which are so great a cause 
for congratulation are apt to be expensive. Men who are 
determined to make a good job of a thing almost always 
want a little more money. And remember, their requests 
for more will not be easy to refuse as soon as the Associa- 
tions become organised, as they will be, for common 
objects. He will be a bold Secretary of State for War who 
will refuse absolutely a reasonable demand put forward by 
all the Territorial Associations acting in unison. 

We have already set out a formidable list of increased 
expenditure ; but unfortunately there is another item which 
must be considered, and that is the possibility of a very 
serious shrinkage of revenue, since for our purposes 
shrinkage of revenue is equivalent to new expenditure. 
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The Revenue Returns, and still more the Returns 
of trade and commerce, point to a very considerable 
diminution in the national prosperity for the next year or 
two. Probably the surplus this year, if there is a surplus, 
will be of the most minute proportions; and for the 
coming year the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he 
is prudent, will have to anticipate a serious shrinkage 
of receipts. Remember that it will be a shrinkage, 
not in one item of revenue, but in all, for that is an 
essential feature of Revenue Returns during periods 
of general trade depression and reaction. We shall 
probably, then, not be indulging in prognostications unduly 

»ssimistic if we say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have to allow at Jeast a million for depreciation in the 
returns made by existing taxes. Let us now put in order 
the items dealt with above :— 


Money required for-— 


Old-age pensions ... oes ose --- £8,250,000 
Increased expenditure on Navy 2,500,000 
Education ... 2,000,000 


Expenditure on unemployed and on various 





schemes of social reform 2,000,000 
Automatic increase of expenditure 250,000 
Sum required to make good shrinkage in 

revenue ... ae a aii — : 1,000,000 

£16,000,000 


How is this sum to be obtained? That is the problem 
with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to 
deal. As we have said, it is no doubt possible that for 
one Budget he may by certain fiscal tricks stave off meeting 
a small portion of this expenditure ; but this will not really 
help him, for, as Mr. Asquith has reminded us, we have 
not got to think of one Budget only, but of the Budgets of 
succeeding years. Though he may escape a little of his 
burden by a subterfuge in 1909-10, Nemesis must surely 
overtake him in 1910-11. We shall therefore assume 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will take the 
wiser and honester course and meet his obligations 
squarely. The first question that we have to ask is: 
Will the Government try to meet the financial situation 
they have created in such a way as to prejudice as little as 
possible the cause of Free-trade? To do this means that 
they must not put on taxes so unpopular that the Opposi- 
tion will be given the easy ery: “ Let us take off these 
iniquitous burdens, and substitute the mild and stimu- 
lating expedient of a general tariff.” To put on such taxes 
would simply be to carry Tariff Reform forward by two 
steps instead of one. We admit, however, that it is 
much easier to find fault with methods of taxation than 
to suggest better ones. If we are asked whether we 
think it possible to get an extra sixteen millions a year 
without jeopardising the cause of Free-trade, we say 
frankly that we do not think it is; and therefore, as we 
have said a dozen times before, we consider this Govern- 
ment to be the worst foes of the Free-trade cause. 


Probably what the Government will first do will be to 
diminish the Sinking Fund. But this will not get 
them more than four millions a year, unless it is pushed 
beyond legitimate limits. Let us assume, however, 
that they are reckless enough to take six millions a 
year in this way. They will then have another ten 
millions to make up. Next we wiil suppose that they 
will introduce a graduated Income-tax. Graduated taxa- 
tion, however, is not as a rule a very lucrative business 
from the Exchequer point of view. It may please those 
whose desire is rather to penalise the rich than to fill the 
Treasury, but otherwise it is not likely to prove very satis- 
factory. Still, it is conceivable that if the Government 
are prepared to face the unpopularity involved in such a 
course, they might, through a graduated Income-tax, 
obtain another three millions a year. This would leave 
seven millions still to seek. Possibly the best and easiest 
way, or rather, let us say, the least difficult way, of getting 
such a sum would be to increase the taxes on beer and 
tobacco. But dare a Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer 
like Mr. Lloyd George propose such taxation? We very 
much doubt it, especially as he would have it flung in his 
face that he was not really granting non-contributory old- 
age pensions, but making working men pay for them them- 
selves. But if the Government are not willing to face such 
an accusation, what new taxes can they devise for this 
extra seven millions? We confess to being entirely at 
a loss, unless possibly they should have recourse to a larger 





and more rigorously graduated Inhabited House Duty, and 
also to a large increase of the Death-duties. 

We trust that none of our readers will suppose that the 
suggestions we have made above find favour with us. On 
the contrary, we regard them all as most objectionable, and 
calculated to injure the prosperity of the country and 
retard a revival of trade. We make them not so much as 
suggestions for “ hen-roost robbing” as illustrations of how 
impossible it will be for the Government to raise the vast 
extra expenditure to which they have committed themselves 
without doing the country serious injury. We must leave 
the matter here, but we confess as Free-traders that we do 
so in a mood of the profoundest pessimism. Considering 
the waywardness of working-class opinion, we feel very 
little hope that the voters will have the steadfastness and 
courage to stick to their Free-trade principles when they 
are told, as they will be told daily by the Turiff Reformers, 
that if they will only allow the experiment of the tariff to 
be tried, our fiscal embarrassments will altogether vanish. 
“ Well, why shouldn’t we try it and see?” That is an 
argument which may run like wildfire through the kingdom. 
If it does, it will not be the fault of those who, like our- 
selves, are determined to face the facts, but of the reckless 
and irresponsible men who profess to think that Socialism 
and a bloated expenditure are compatible with the policy 
of free exchange. 





THE ALLEGED DESIRE TO ISOLATE 
GERMANY. 


IR EDWARD GREY has won, and has deserved to 
win, the confidence of his countrymen. He is 
firm and he is conciliatory. He is capable of taking 
long views in international relations, while he is 
cautious and careful in detail. He knows how to 
maintain continuity of policy without being bound by 
worn-out conventions and traditions. Lastly, and perhaps 
most important of all, he will not allow himself to be 
“awed by rumour,’—to be frightened out of a course 
which reason and experience tell him is sound because 
that course may for the moment be made to have a dis- 
agreeable look, or because it is open to misrepresenta- 
tion. Sir Edward Grey's speech on foreign affairs on 
Monday affords an admirable example of these qualities. 
The speech as a whole was in every sense worthy of a 
British Foreign Minister ; but no part was more admirable 
than that in which he dealt with the attempts which have 
been made to represent our foreign policy as intended 
to isolate Germany. The cry that we are trying to 
do that has done a double injury. In the first place, 
those who use it make it an excuse for German 
hostility to this country; and next, it negatives attempts 
to improve our relations with other countries. In the 
mouths of certain critics abroad—and, we are sorry 
to say, sometimes at home—the allegations as to the 
so-called isolation of Germany have reached a point 
where Agreements with other Powers, though in no sense 
aimed at Germany, but absolutely and entirely defensible 
per se, are treated as necessarily inimical to Germany, 
and as likely to produce an isolation which she would 
have good ground for resenting. Indeed, in some cases 
the abandonment of o]d quarrels and the formation of 
new and better relations—as, for example, with France 
and Russia—have been represented as acts of positive 
hostility towards Germany. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. If Germany is sincere, as we trust 
she is, in her assurances that her one aim is to keep 
the peace, and that peace is the greatest of German 
interests, then instead of German publicists talking 
about the isolation of Germany produced by the recent 
developments of British policy, they should welcome the 
Agreements between Britain and her neighbours. To 
talk as if jealousy and friction between us and France and 
Russia were a German interest is surely the strangest 
argument ever put forward in international affairs. 

It is hardly too much to say that the attempt to repre- 
sent Germany as isolated through Britain creating friendly 
ties abroad is one of the most dangerous signs of the 
times. It savours uupleasantly of the complaint of the 
wolf against the lamb because of the latter’s “ aggressive 
attitude’ in coming to drink at the stream. Sir 
Edward Grey repudiated, not only for himself but for 
the whole nation, the suggestion that we have, or ever 
had, any desire to isolate Germany. After declaring that 
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anybody who reviews the history of the last twenty years 
impartially must be bound to admit that the attitude of 
this country has not shown reluctance to be on good terms 
with Germany, Sir Edward Grey went on to ask :— 

“ Does any Power in Europe say to us that a favourable balance 
of power from their point of view depended on our being on bad 
terms with France or Russia, or any other Power? We have 
settled by Agreements which are known to the world certain 
causes of dispute, removed possibilities of friction between us and 
these two Powers. It is not so long ago—I think only last year 
that Prince Biilow said that the policy of Germany did not 
depend on provoking enmity between other Powers. I would 
complete that by saying that, as far as we are concerned, it is no 
part of our policy to give our friendships any hostile point 
towards any other Power. But we must be free to make those 
friendships. Having made them, I am willing to give the utmost 
guarantees that we shall use them for the mutual advantage of 
ourselves and the other countries with which we are concerned; 
but we shall not take advantage of those friendships to make 
enmity between our friends and any other Power; nor is it our 
object to isolate any Power whatever. And, after all, when the 
isolation of Germany is spoken of, I think it is only fair to bear in 
mind that Germany has two allies. We have never grudged that 
Alliance; we have never considered that Alliance as directed 
against us; and if we have made Agreements with France and 
Russia (which, by the way, are public to the world, while those of 
the Triple Alliance are not), there is as little reason to suppose 
that the object and motive of these Agreements was isolation or 
unfriendly action towards any other Power.” 

That is a statement of the case with which we are entirely 
content. It represents, we are sure, the mind of the nation 
on this momentous subject. 


If we were not anxious, as certainly we are, to say no 
word which could be represented in any sense as unfriendly 
to Germany, we might dwell on the grave fact that Sir 
Edward Grey, who knows the situation so intimately, and 
who has so cool a judgment, spoke in a very different vein 
about the European situation from that employed by 
his rash and excitable colleague, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Mr. Lloyd George at the Peace Congress 
used language which showed not only complete ignorance 
of the subject with which he was dealing, but a levity and 
irresponsibility of disposition deplorable in one holding his 
high office and dealing with matters of such gravity. We 
shall not discuss his speech in detail, but we must protest 
against a tone which is, we fear, only too likely to 
encourage the notion abroad that there is a party here 
hostile to Germany, jealous of her legitimate aspirations, 
and anxious to try conclusions with her. There is no such 
party in Britain. Should any statesman be mad enough 
to try to induce his countrymen to take up an aggressive 
attitude towards Germany, or actually to attack her, he 
would find himself isolated indeed. It is only too hard to 
get the British people to make adequate preparation for 
naval and military defence, and that surely proves that 
no thought of aggression exists. The temper of the 
country is at this moment—and long may it remain so— 
eminently pacific, and eminently disinclined to think it 
possible that any other nation can desire to take from 
Britain what is hers. The ordinary Briton deliberately 
averts his eyes from anything so disagreeable as the 
anxieties and perplexities of the European situation. 
Even that Imperialism which has taken hold of him—to 
good ends, as we think, since it is the sane and not the 
Jingoistic form of Imperialism which is now prevalent— 
tends to make him oblivious of the great forces that are 
working themselves out on the Continent, The Briton 
who finds time to look away from the comfortable pre- 
occupations of home has his mind fully occupied with the 
Empire and the possibility of drawing closer the bonds of 
union between its various parts. His thoughts are fixed 
on Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
and it is with the greatest difficulty that he can be got 
to give even a half-hearted attention to the problems 
of Europe. 

Yet those problems demand his most careful considera- 
tion, and no effort must be spared to bring the mind of the 
British people into touch with them. Take, for example, 
the strange and sudden revolution which has just broken 
out in Turkey. Who knows what may be its outcome, 
contemporaneous as it may well prove to be with the 
resurrection in a much more potent form of the aspira- 
tions which a quarter of a century ago we knew under 
the name of Pan-Slavism? It would not take much 
to throw not only the Balkan Peninsula, but two-thirds 
of the Empire of Austria, into a Slavonic ferment. And 








remember that, for good or evil, Pan-Slavism means, to 
put it at the lowest, the very opposite of Pan-Germanism, 
It is our devout hope that the Slavs may obtain their 
rights and gratify their legitimate ambitions without 
coming into conflict with the aspirations of their Teutonic 
neighbours ; but we cannot disguise from ourselves that it 
will require all the statesmanship which European rulers 
can bring to the task to obtain a pacific solution of the 
problem. Anxious as the problem is, however, it is at 
least a comfort to know that the foreign policy of Britain 
is in the hands of a man so wise, so moderate, and so 
unexcitable as Sir Edward Grey. 





THE TURKISH REVOLUTION. 


HE disordered events in Macedonia which we described 
last week explained themselves with startling sudden- 

ness on Friday week, when the Sultan decreed the restora- 
tion of the Constitution of 1876. This announcement was 
the result of sheer terror in the Sultan and his advisers, 
It is reported that they held long and anxious councils 
discussing all possible ways of escape from the cul-de-sac 
into which they had been driven by the extraordinary 
resolution of the revolting Army. At last the Court 
astrologer ventured to introduce the dangerous word 
“ Constitution,” and was rewarded for his temerity by the 
instant support of his colleagues. Secretly they must all 
have known that to grant just what the leaders of the 
Young Turkey movement demanded was the only solution. 
The Sultan, at his wits’ end, accepted it, and the most 
important words which have issued from the Porte for 
over thirty years sped throughout the Empire. The 
result was electrical. Even the Sultan himself may have 
felt compensated for the downfall of the autocracy by the 
astonishing popularity he had purchased for himself. All 
his life he has bought off opposition and ugly menaces by 
personal or private concessions to his enemies; but he 
never gained a more immediate relief from difficulties 
than he gained on Friday week. The towns of the 
Empire gave themselves over to rejoicing; in Con- 
stantinople hundreds of thousands of people paraded the 
streets shouting their joy, cheering for the Sultan, and for 
King Edward as the head of the Constitution which 
serves as a model to the world. At Monastir and 
Salonika the incredible sights were seen of the Greek 
Metropolitan embracing the Mussulman Mufti, and of 
Enver Bey, the Staff officer who led the Young Turkey 
rebels, embracing Hilmi Pasha, the Sultan’s Inspector- 
General of the Macedonian vilayets. It is difficult to say 
whether the reconciliation of the rebel and the official 
means that the Young Turks do not intend to press for 
the removal of the Sultan, which was undoubtedly the first 
object of Enver Bey a few days before. Perhaps this is 
a point on which the Young Turks have not made up 
their minds; in the provinces, it may be, the Sultan is 
still mistrusted so deeply that his abdication is desired; 
but at Constantinople, merely by accident, as it were, 
and without any forethought of what they meant, 
the people in an outburst of emotion acclaimed 
him as though he were the real author of the 
national happiness. But even if the Sultan be given 
another trial—for that is what it amounts to—the poor 
astrologer is mistrusted to a point beyond forgetting. It 
is reported that he has been banished to Mesopotamia,— 
where he will have an opportunity for using his arts to 
speculate on the future of the Baghdad Railway. That 
matter, we confess, is beyond our powers of prediction now 
that Turkey is in effect governed by new brains. Those 
who understand the characters of the chief public men in 
Turkey discover one good promise for the working of the 
Constitution in the appointment of Said Pasha to be 
Grand Vizier and of Kiamil Pasha to be a member of the 
Council of Ministers. Said Pasha formerly helped the 
Sultan, it is true, to repress the aspirations of the country 
towards a more liberal rule; but he is believed to have 
changed his opinions, and he is certainly credited now witha 
thorough dislike of the reactionary policy and the espionage 
of the Court. Kiamil Pasha has always been a Liberal. 
Both Said and Kiamil can look back to the days when 
there was a price upon their heads, and only the good offices 
of Great Britain saved them. Ferid Pasha, the late Grand 
Vizier, is said to have been dismissed without a word of 








warning as he was on his way to a Cabinet Council. But 
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that was before the proclamation of the Constitution. 


His career is no doubt ended. One of his consolations in 


retirement will be the high Order which the German 
Emperor bestowed upon him at the crisis of his misfor- 
tunes, perhaps with the hope of re-establishing him in his 

ition. The leaders of the Young Turks, in fine, dictate, 
and others, from the Sultan downwards, obey. So far they 
have done little to their own discredit. There has been 
murder, of course, but the percentage of it is low for 
Macedonia, and very low when one takes into aceount the 
vast revolution which has been wrought. The Greek, 
Servian, and Bulgarian bands which have roved over the 
Macedonian vilayets have ceased from their infamies; 
Mussulmans and Christians, as was symbolised in the 


ublic embraces of the representatives of Islam and the | 


Orthodox Church, are united in keeping the peace. The 
more one reads the accounts the more one is astounded. 
The Young Turks have indisputably managed 
business with coolness and ability. 


reports all confirm it. The Young Turkish ideal is a 
liberal country, conscious of its nationality, and binding 
together the diverse elements of race and religion within 
it. That, be it observed, is something quite new for 


Turkey. It is not an Islamic ideal; it is an Ottoman | 


ideal. It is nota rally to a faith, but to a country. 

We have used words which suggest nothing less than 
a new birth of an old and misgoverned country,—a complete 
transformation achieved by a hidden power within. 
we can only go by the facts so far as they have appeared. 
Yet we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that the vision 
and the dream will last indefinitely. Much may come of it all, 
as we sincerely hope it will, and Turkey may be better than 
before. But the difficulties ahead are enormous, and it is 
not to be expected that extreme optimism will be justified. 
If the government of Turkey passes without further 
challenge into fresh hands, there will be a certain change 
in the whole European situation. Some Power or other 
may be tempted to fish in the new waters. If the waters are 
troubled, the temptation will be all the greater. Some 
Power may even be tempted to prop up the tottering 
Sultan, as being a more convenient agent to deal with 
than a Constitutional people. But apart from exterior 
perils, the internal problems are dismaying. Let us 
remember that the fine passions of the last few 
days have not radically altered the character of the 
Turkish people. Fanaticism is not dead; fatalism is 


not dead; the aptitude for Parliamentary government is | 


quite unproved. A Parliament is not a talisman, unless 
the men who compose it are just, honest, calm, and 
diligent. Able men will be needed to lead opinion. Are 
there such men? ‘The Duma has not yet produced them 
for Russia. The Mejliss has not yet brought prosperity 
to Persia, but rather has been the immediate provocation of 
disaster. Take only one point to prove the obstacles in 
the way,—the vital question of finance. Decent govern- 
ment will require taxation ; probably even more taxes than 
the Sultan imposed will be necessary. No Eastern people 
likes being taxed. It has a habit of judging the benevolence 
of its rulers by the demands on its own pocket. To pay 
officials the salaries which alone will keep them above 
the temptation to peculation will be a great charge upon 
the country. Will the peasant stand it? Will he perceive 
the necessity for it and the justice of it? If that one 
problem of finance, which is the be-all and end-all of 
proper government, cannot be tackled squarely, we need 
look no further for the seeds of reaction and failure. We 
sincerely trust that the enthusiastic leaders of the new 


and undertake it with the determination to establish 
@ scrupulous and economical system. 


their | 
Last week we said | 
that the movement was a national one, and the latest | 


For | 


} 


wisdom of Europe could not help him much, he at least 
could help himself. He thereupon appointed Midhat, 
well known as a reformer, to be his Grand Vizier, and 
proclaimed a Constitution, which provided for a respon- 
sible Ministry, a Senate, a Chamber of Deputies, the right 
of public meeting, freedom of the Press, the appointment 
of Judges for life, compulsory education, and many other 
things which free and enlightened nations require. In two 
| months the Sultan banished Midhat, who had drafted the 
| Constitution. That was a bad sign; but nevertheless the 
| elections were held. A Parliament House was fitted u 

| at Constantinople, and in March, 1877, the Senate an 

the Chamber met. The Sultan made a Speech from the 
throne, and again promised social reforms and the re- 
organisation of the Army and Navy. The two Houses 
got no further than the discussion of their Address in 
reply to the Speech, when in April war broke out with 
Russia. In May martial law was proclaimed. In June 
the Parliament was closed. It met once again that year, 
but the Sultan disliked its independence, and he dissolved 
| it in February, 1878. He did not say that the Con- 
stitution was ended; only that it was “suspended.” But 
the Parliament has never met since. Now the Sultan has 
sworn fidelity to this same Constitution upon the Koran, 
and the Sheikh-ul-Islam at Constantinople has displayed to 
| the people the book on which the oath was taken. This 
| means that the Sultan is more deeply committed than in 
| 1876. The Sheikh-ul-Islam at Constantinople is in some 
measure the Pope of the Mohammedan faith, or at least 
he is one of rival Popes, or, perhaps we should say, Primates 
of Turkey. He stands now in the eyes of the Turks 
as sponsor and witness to the Sultan’s promise. His 
power has all the sanction of the common religion, and 
if the Sultan were once again faithless, it is conceivable 
that the Sheikh-ul-Islam would be the agent of his removal 
from the throne. But, after all, events have passed at 
such a gait that one wants simply to look on, to await 
developments, breathless. We heartily wish for the 
success of a Constitution that is capable and honest, and 
when the situation is clearer we shall know whether it 
will be possible or advisable for Britain to continue with 
Sir Edward Grey’s scheme for the salvation of Macedonia. 
At present, as we have said, the bands which were to be 
suppressed by mobile columns seem by some kind of 
enchantment to have suppressed themselves. 


} 
| 





A MINIMUM WAGE FOR HOME-WORKERS. 


rP\HE Report of the Select Committee on Home Work 

is an excellent example of the way in which the 
present House of Commons, perhaps like some of its 
predecessors, allows common-sense to be weighed down by 
unthinking sentiment. The lot of the poorer type of 
home-worker is indeed a hard one. No one can assert 
that all is well in a community where women are 
struggling to maintain themselves on wages which are in- 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. Striking cases 
of such struggles as these can be presented by the score, 
and in a community which is little inclined to steady 
thinking they at once create a demand for hasty action. 
The particular action which has been demanded by the 
members of the Labour Party and other sentimentalists 
in the House of Commons is the establishment of a 
minimum wage, and this demand has now been endorsed 
by a Select Committee drawn from all quarters of the 
House and presided over by Sir Thomas Whittaker. 
Before coming to the actual proposals of the Committee 


| it is necessary to utter a strong word of protest against 
hope will recognise the supreme importance of their finance, | 


For we Englishmen | 


wish for nothing better for Turkey than that she should | 
be able to shut out permanently the abominable hordes | 


of spies and leeches who have so long disfigured the 
Empire. 

The Constitution which is revived was sanctioned by the 
Sultan soon after he came to the throne in 1876. A 
European Commission (which established the Ottoman 
Bank, but did little else) met at Constantinople in 
that year to suggest ways by which the Sultan migh 
set in order his European provinces, and be extricated 
from the difficulties of the war with Servia. The 
Sultan apparently wanted to show that if the combined 


the manner in which the Report of Mr. Aves upon 
the working of the Wages Boards in Australia and 
New Zealand has been misrepresented. Although the 
Select Committee explicitly says, as the result of an 
examination of Mr. Aves’s Report, that “there is not 
much information or guidance with regard to the 
difficulties which surround the problem of home- 
work as it presents itself here, to be derived from the 
conditions, legislation, and experience of Australia and 
New Zealand,” it repeatedly quotes from this Report, 
and the quotations unfortunately have been so selected, 
doubtless through carelessness, as to convey to the ordinary 
reader the impression that Mr. Aves is a partisan of the 
legislation which the Committee proposes. Yet if we turn 
to Mr. Aves’s Report (Cd. 4,167), we find that it concludes 
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with the following words :—“ For various reasons, there- 
fore, the evidence does not appear to justify the conclusion 
that it would be advantageous to make the recommenda- 
tions of any Special Boards that may be constituted in this 
country legally binding, or that if this power were granted 
it could, with regard to wages, be effectively exercised.” 
Surely it was hardly fair on the part of the Select Com- 
mittee to leave out this emphatic and important conclusion 
while appealing on almost every page to the authority of 
Mr. Aves. 

To turn to the case put forward by the Committee 
itself, we find many of the essential difficulties of the 
problem frankly set forth in the preliminary review of 
the situation, but completely ignored in the proposed 
remedies. The Committee clearly recognises that the 
earnings of many home-workers are pitiably small for 
purely economic reasons, many of which would not be 
removed by any attempt to establish a minimum wage. 
Much of the work requires little previous training. Much 
of it is done by a large number of women whose circum- 
stances render it impossible for them to leave their homes 
to work in a factory. Again, many of the people engaged 
in home-work are, owing to age or feeble health, incapable 
of working at a high speed, and therefore naturally earn 
only a small daily wage. It is also recognised that much 
of the work is done in competition with machinery, and 
that, the same rate per piece being paid for the machine- 
made article and the hand-made article, necessarily the 
hand-worker earns less than the machine-worker. 

The whole of this analysis is very good and very useful. 
The Committee, however, goes on to make a further state- 
ment which is more doubtful. It says that one of the 
reasons why home-workers obtain such low wages is 
because they are unorganised. This is a reason very 
frequently given wherever low wages are found, but it 
obviously is insufficient, for unorganised labour is often 
able to secure very high wages. No class of people is 
more completely unorganised than the domestic servant 
class, yet the wages of this class have risen enormously in 
the last fifty years, and are still rising. Nor is the rise 
confined to the more skilled domestic servants. Even 
charwomen’s wages have been doubled within the last 
twenty or thirty years. Therefore the lack of organisation 
among home-workers is not a reason which could be 
seriously appealed to to explain the lowness of the wage. 
Yet this is the only reason which could possibly be invoked 
as an argument for the interference of the State, for all the 
other reasons depend on economic facts which no Act of 
Parliament can change. 

Conscious that it may be met by some such criticism 
as this, the Committee attempts to parry it in advance 
by appealing to the example of the Factory Acts. It 
points out that factory legislation was always opposed 
on the ground that it would render the carrying on of 
the industry affected impossible; yet Parliament was 
undeterred by these prophecies, and insisted on establish- 
ing a mivimum of decency, of sanitation, and of safety. 
The Committee proceeds to argue that Parliament is equally 
justified in insisting that the persons engaged in any 
industry shall have the opportunity of obtaining an income 
sufficient to enable them to secure, at any rate, the 
necessaries of life:—‘“If a trade will not yield such an 
income to average industrious workers engaged in it, it is 
a parasite industry, and it is contrary to the general well- 
being that it should continue.” The argument is attractive, 
but it fails to take into account the difference between the 
injury done to an individual by working in a noxious 
atmosphere, or in the neighbourhood of unfenced machinery, 
and the payment of wages which are insufficient for some 
persons and sufficient for others. There are tens of 
thousands of women home-workers living in respectable 
little villas, and often employing servants, who are quite 
content to accept a low payment for the work they do in 
order to occupy their time and earn a little pocket-money. 
Why should Parliament say that these persons are to 
le deprived of their work because other persons find an 
identical wage insufficient for maintenance? No answer is 
attempted to this question by the Select Committee. That 
Committee, composed, it is to be presumed, of a majority 
of Free-traders, coolly assumes that the community is 
injured when A, who has other sources of maintenance, 
works for wages which would be insufficient to main- 
tain B. This is a very common belief. It rests on the 








old fallacy that there is a fixed quantum of work to be 
done, and that any work done by A diminishes the price 
of work for B. That is the basis of the whole Pro. 
tectionist doctrine, and of many of the doctrines of the 
Socialist Party. The answer to it, of course, is that if it 
were true, it would follow that the less work we all do, the 
more work there would be for all of us. The whole absurdity 
arises from looking at the problem from the point of view 
of the producer instead of the point of view of the con. 
sumer. We none of us live to work ; we most of us have 
to work to live. The living, not the work, is the end, and 
living means the enjoyment of those services and com. 
modities which are effectively lumped under the word 
“wealth.” The more wealth the community creates, the 
more living there is for all of us. If, then, the skilled 
artisan’s wife, who works as a needlewoman, is forced 
by Parliament to remain idle rather than to accept a wage 
which somebody else regards as insufficient, not ouly will 
she be made unhappier, but less wealth will be produced, 
there will be less to distribute in the payment of wages, 
and there will be more unemployment. To take a very 
concrete example, some women undoubtedly by taking in 
home-work are able to afford to keep a servant. Deprive 
them of their present liberty, and the servant would be 
discharged. These elementary considerations are con- 
stantly overlooked by the sentimental Socialist, who 
imagines that wages come out of the pocket of a person 
called the employer, who has a bottomless purse, and who 
pays low wages merely out of hardness of heart. The 
true facts are that ultimately wages are paid by the con- 
sumer of the article produced, and that many consumers 
are so poor that they can only buy cheap articles. If the 
price rises, the poor consumer either goes without the 
article or makes it for herself. In the former case there 
is a net loss to the community. The woman producer has 
been deprived of the small income she wished to earn ; the 
woman consumer has been deprived of the article she 
wished to buy. In the latter case one woman who wished 
to make the article for sale is prevented from doing so on 
the ground that the price is too low; another woman is 
permitted to make the same article for herself for no 
price at all. 

There is a third possibility : that the articles which 
Parliament is to forbid to be cheaply produced here 
may be cheaply produced elsewhere aud _ imported 
into this country. Sir Thomas Whittaker and his 
colleagues avoid dealing with this, and confine them- 
selves to generalities about the efficiency of labour. 
It is certain, however, that if we once reach the 
stage of saying that an article shall not be cheaply 
produced in this country, we shall also be com- 
pelled to say that an equally cheap article shall not 
be imported from abroad. In other words, the Com- 
mittee is carrying on the work upon which the present 
Free-trade Parliament has been engaged almost without 
intermission since January, 1906,—the work of preparing 
for Protection. If our readers ask: What, then, is our 
remedy for the evil known as sweating? our answer is 
that the evil is one which must be left to cure itself. 
The ever-increasing demand for domestic service of all 
types shows that no capable woman need lack work ; and 
though it is probable that the evil of low wages in 
many occupations, both for men and women, will long 
continue, we utterly deny the proposition that this painful 
prospect justifies Parliament in adopting quack remedies 
which would only intensify the misery we should all like 
to remove. 

Sweated labour means ill-paid labour. IIl-paid labour 
means that the money paid for it will purchase a 
scanty amount of the things human beings need. And 
as a remedy for ill-paid labour this wise Committee of 
the Commons proposes that we should forbid the produc- 
tion, and so decrease the supply and raise the cost, of these 
much-needed things! Was there ever a madder scheme 
proposed outside the island of Laputa ? 





MR. BIRRELL’S TRIUMPH. 


RISHMEN and reasonable Englishmen have been 80 
long waiting for the gift-horse which Mr. Birrell 

has at last presented to them that they may well decline 
to inspect it too closely. Ireland is at last to have a 
University to which the majority of her people can send 
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their sons without straining their consciences. That is & 
conclusion which gives us the sincerest pleasure. We may 
wish that Mr. Birrell’s Bill were different in this or that 

rticular from what it in fact is. We may hope that 
some future Parliament will be less timid in making con- 
cessions, and better informed as regards the probable 
working of the restrictions with which these concessions 
have been accompanied. But the satisfaction which the 
Bill gives us is in no way affected by these considerations. 
An Irish University of which Roman Catholics, however 
scrupulous, need not hesitate to avail themselves has been 
created, and created by a Parliament in which English 
Nonconformity is exceptionally represented. Only a short 
time back this result seemed for ever out of reach. During 
the greater part of the Unionist tenure of power the 
leader of the party in the House of Commons was keenly 
anxious to carry such a measure. Whether he did not 
overestimate the forces he would have had to disregard 
may be questioned ; but at all events he left the recalcitrant 
section of his supporters in no doubt as to his opinion of 
either their liberality or their good sense. When the 
present Government succeeded to office it seemed as 
though the English Nonconformists’ resistance to this 
simple measure of educational justice might prove quite 
as intractable as Mr. Balfour had found that of 
the Irish Orangemen. But first Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and then Mr. Asquith, have grasped their 
nettle more firmly, and a wrong now half through the 
fourth century of its existence is at length remedied. 
The compliments paid to Mr. Birrell on Saturday last 
were well earned. He had to carry his Bill in the 
teeth of an opposition drawing support from opposite 
quarters, and encouraged by the failure of one of his own 
colleagues to deal with the same problem. But he was not 
too proud to try a fresh road in place of that which 
seemed closed against him, and he has marked his Irish 
administration by one conspicuous success. The con- 
troversy has brought both the great English parties into 
direct conflict with their own supposed principles. It has 
made the Conservatives repudiate denominationalism. It 
has led the Liberals to play fast and loose with what they 
are apt to misname “ religious liberty.” There is no need 
to apportion the surrender between the two, since each has 
now turned its back upon its former self. Irish Roman 
Catholies are to have a University,—not quite perhaps the 
University they would themselves have chosen or that we 
should have liked to give them, but at least one which they 
have long asked for in vain. In the few comments that 
suggest themselves upon the discussions of Friday, 
Saturday, and Monday we shall keep this happy issue 
steadily in view. 


The chief defect of the Bill is a financial one. In theory 
the new and as yet unnamed University is residential. 
The object of its creators is to bring students from all 
parts of Ireland in order vo place them under the double 
influence of teaching and companionship. The experiment 
of a purely examining University bas been abandoned. 
In Ireland a University education will henceforth mean 
the same thing, as regards lectures and classes, for Roman 
Catholics and for Protestants. But when we come to 
examine the conditions in which this education will be 
given in the two cases an unfortunate difference is dis- 
closed. Trinity College has not only a long series of class- 
rooms and lecture-rooms, it has in addition as ample 
accommodation for undergraduates as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The men meet at lecture or in the laboratories, 
but they meet also in the familiar intercourse of daily life. 
They are housed, for the most part, within the College 
walls. Their rooms are for the time as much their own 
as the homes from which they come. In the Roman 
Catholic University the lecture and the laboratory element 
will be provided, but there the likeness will end. How 
and where the undergraduates are to live no one can 
exactly say. We hear of hostels and lodgings, but these 
will be provided by private enterprise. ‘hey will be mere 
expedients to enable a non-residential University to do 
some part of the work of a residential one. This is not 
giving the new institution a fair start. Trinity has one 
whole side of University life to which the neighbour we 
are about to place by her side can show no counterpart. 
In the Dublin of the future, as in the Oxford of the 
present, there will be students in College and students 
unattached. But the students in College will belong to 
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the old Protestant foundation, and the unattached students 
to the new Roman Catholic foundation. No endowment 
of professorships, no multiplication of lectureships, can 
make up for the want of a College with a common hall 
and a common chapel and adequate sets of rooms for the 
students. As regards the common chapel, Mr. Birrell has 
most unfortunately vielded to Nonconformist insistence, and 
withdrawn the permission originally given to build one out 
of private benefactions. Why, we may fairly ask, should 
Roman Catholic students in Ireland be forbidden the 
benefit of the pious founder—when they can get him—any 
more than Nonconformist students in England? There 
is a chapel—and a very beautiful one—at Mansfield 
College, and Parliament, we take it, would not forbid the 
acceptance of such a gift at any new English University 
which it might sanction. The absence of a chapel will have 
the directly contrary result to that which the mover of this 
disabling amendment had in view. So far as it has any 
effect on the character of the University, it will tend to 
make it less liberal. The students will frequent the 
Dublin parish churches, and will receive their weekly 
theological instruction from the Dublin parish priests. So 
far as the teaching derived from this source differs from 
that given in a University pulpit, it is not width of 
thought that will be the gainer. 


This sacrifice of efficiency, either to religious prejudice 
or to a narrow economy, is the cause of two other faults in 
the Bill as it left the Commons. Whether in any case it 
would have been possible to insist on bringing the May- 
nooth students into residence in the University for a part 
at least of their seven years’ training we will not undertake 
to say; but it is obvious that they cannot reside where 
there is no place in which they can be received consistently 
with the maintenance of discipline. There is no chance 
that we shall get the seminary system relaxed if the 
alternative is to turn the future priests loose upon the 
lodging-houses of a great city. We agree with Mr. Balfour 
in greatly desiring to see the Irish Roman Catholic clergy 
taking their Arts course in the University rather than in 
Maynooth, They would come better prepared to their 
theological studies, and be better fitted to meet the Roman 
Catholic laity on equal terms. If the residential accom- 
modation in the new University were sufficient, one of the 
grounds on which the Roman Catholic authorities base 
their opposition to any change as regards Maynooth would 
be removed. It is at least possible that with this out of 
the way the episcopal resistance might be deprived of 
much of its force. The other point in which the refusal 
of the Government to ask the Treasury for money to make 
the new institution a College as well as a University has 
worked badly on the shaping of the Bill is the constitution 
of the governing body from a purely University stand- 
point. Lord Crewe admits that the large share given to 
the outside—the non-academic—element is a matter upon 
which “each man is entitled to hold his own opinion.” 
This formula not infrequently conceals a suspicion that 
the opinion which the speaker happens to be defend- 
ing is the worse of the two, and we should not 
be surprised if this were true in Lord Crewe's 
ease. Such experience of Irish Local Councils as we 
have already gained is not calculated to give a high 
impression of their fitness for the work of academic 
organisation. But they seem occasionally willing to dip 
their hands into the pockets of the ratepayers for some 
extraneous object, aud they share the taste of English public 
bodies for ventures in bricks and mortar. A disposition 
of this kind may be found helpful in making good the 
defects in the residential provisions of Mr. Birrell’s Bill; 
and as money was not to be had from Imperial sources, 
the Cabinet may have been anxious to secure the co-opera- 
tion of more liberally disposed bodies. Upon this part of 
the question, however, we will say no more. We prefer to 
end as we began, by offering our hearty congratulations to 
Mr. Birrell for his achievement of a very difficult piece of 
work. 








“PLAYING THE GAME.” 


HE Olympic Games have left some pleasant memories, 
but they have also left a few unpleasant ones, and the 
latter will be apt to last longer. The games were satisfactory 
to British athletes, who won more events than any other 
country, though the Americans, to their great credit, won the 
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highest proportion of points in events requiring endurance or 
peculiar skill in training. But it is not of the games them- 
selves that we would speak, but of the atmosphere in which 
they were conducted. Before the foreign visitors arrived 
there was no one who thought it necessary to ask himself 
whether the games would do good or bad to international 
relations; it was assumed that they would do good. It is 
often said that nations could scarcely go to war if they knew 
one another better. The Olympic Games were an opportunity 
for the nations to know one another better. There were no 
political questions at stake; there was simply a prospect of 
friendly rivalry, and still more friendly junketings when the 
rivalry was over; and nearly all civilised countries were repre- 
sented. Really one looked forward to the games as some- 
thing comparable with a Peace Conference. There may, indeed, 
have been some Englishmen who questioned the propriety of 
attempting to revive the Olympic Games at all, for to revive 
artificially that which belonged to another age, and drew all 
its significance and inspiration from that age, is always a 
perilous undertaking. The verdure of a national genius 
does not bear transplantation, and one may look a 
very foolish gardener in making the attempt. On that 
side, however, we ourselves are satisfied. The games were 
organised by the right men in the right way. These 
performed a labour of love, and it was a very good thing, in 
spite of some disadvantages in the conception of the games 
which we do not deny, to have it proved that the organisation 
of sport on the largest scale ever known can still be under- 
taken by amateurs without a penny of profit and without a 
thought of turning the occasion to their advantage. It is 
rather in the matters which escaped discussion beforehand, 
and which provoked no anxiety, that we are disappointed. 
For it is indeed disappointing to know that in various parts 
of the world the verdicts of the British judges in the gumes 
were impugned as partial, self-interested, unfair,—or what- 
ever one chooses to call verdicts which, according to our way 
of thinking, were set down as dishonest. 

It would be easy, and perhaps more pleasant, to jeave this 
matter alone. But we do not think that anything would be 
gained by doing so; we are the accused party, and the ulti- 
mate judgment of the world might go against us by default 
if we made no defence. Besides, we believe that the case is 
not only capable of discussion, but would gain by it. It is 
useless for us to become angry and say that we are “ good 
sportsmen,” and that those who impugn our judgment or 
integrity are not. That begs the whole question. There are, 
no doubt, different conceptions in different nations of what is 
the purpose and end of sport. Suppose that a nation said: 
“The object of playing games is to win them, and to 
win them at all costs,” it would be useless to yield to 
the inclination to say out of hand that that theory is 
much worse than ours, or, indeed, that it is infamous. All 
that we have a right to say legally, as it were, is that it is 
different from ours. That different theory might be built up 
and fortified with arguments which we may think casuistical, 
but which we must not assume to be so. The sportsman of 
some foreign country might argue :—‘‘ Games are a miniature 
war, All is fair in war, and all is therefore fair in games. 
Not only must my opponent exceed me in skill if he means 
to win, he must also frustrate all the devices I have in con- 
templation for preventing him from bringing his skill into 
play.” Granted that games cover a wider field of ingenuity 
und effort than we commonly admit, there is logic in the 
argument we have hypothetically put forward. Of course we, 
as a nation, have long ago, in our ideals at all events, 
implicitly answered that argument and many like it. We 
class the practices it represents as “not playing the game.” 
Our theory amounts to this, in fact,—that winning is nothing 
in itself unless one wins under certain prescribed conditions. 
If Smith, an averagely constituted Englishman, beats Jones 
at lawn tennis when Jones has the sun in his eyes and is 
using a badly sprung racquet which drops all his volleys, 
Smith does not feel satisfied either with himself or the 
game. He says to himself: “I want to know if I can 
really beat Jones on my merits.’ Therefore he will 
suggest to Jones that they should change ends at 
regular periods and change racquets at the same time, 
or do anything which would equalise the conditions. The 
point we are leading to is this,—that among most amateurs in 
Britain this feeling in its various applications is so much 





a matter of course that it is known to have existed for an 
absolute certainty in the carefully chosen amateur judges at 
the Olympic Games. Every Englishman who understands 
what he is talking about knows that every judge at the games 
would infinitely rather have given a decision against his own 
countrymen when he was in doubt than have it whispered that 
he had resorted to favouritism. That ramour—even if it were 
only a rumour—would cut him off, he would tell himself, from 
decent athletic society. Nothing would terrify him more. Yet 
we fear that our feeling on this subject—be that feeling, as 
we may admit for the sake of argument, only a mechanical 
tradition, only an elaborate piece of self-consciousness—is 9 
little understood abroad that it is really believed that we are 
capable of exercising what we will call auxiliary arts to pile 
up for ourselves and our friends the greatest number of points 
at the games. We call this very disappointing. 

Let us not, however, take unnecessary credit to ourselves, 
The standard of morality differs in different sports in England, 
Professionals who pretend to be amateurs are doing no good 
either to their sport or to their own characters. In running 
there were till a few years ago all too many “amateurs” who 
made money out of their pastime. They were paid large 
sums to run at sports because their names were an attraction, 
In bicycle-racing the practices were worse. The “ makers’ 
amateurs” were simply paid according to a prearranged rate 
for winning races, and thus advertising the bicycles they rode 
The present writer has seen a professional sculling-race on 
the Thames in which nearly every competitor had to circum- 
vent a certain amount of obstruction from the friends of 
other competitors. Here we come, even in England, to close 
quarters with the hard logic of “ winning atall costs.” Accord- 
ing to that theory, a race is won, not only by better sculling, 
but by superior resource in overcoming extraneous difficulties. 
But there is a curious and salubrious difference which we 
must notice in the amateur theory of the same sport. At 
Henley it is becoming less and less the practice to take 
another man’s, or another crew's, water, and thus let the boat 
behind toil in rough water. It is perfectly legitimate for the 
man who has gone ahead to say: “Now I have got the 
advantage I propose to use it, as I have a right to do, because 
I won it with my own strength and skill.” But even what 
the law allows is not commonly accepted for the reason 
mentioned before,—because the normal English amateur does 
not care to think, or, at any rate, to have it said, that he was 
favoured at any time by unequal conditions. 

It would be to no purpose to enter in detail into the various 
instances in which other nations showed that they did not 
appreciate the reality of our amateur theory. Some American 
papers expressed a belief in the supremely incredible thing,— 
that our judges declared the four-hundred-métres race void 
because they saw that if they did not the Englishman would 
be beaten. Some French papers believed that the “time- 
limit” in a bicycle-race was directed against their champions; 
the truth being that the imposition of a maximum time for 
the beats was intended to cure the miserable “crawling” 
which is the bane of all bicycle-racing, and that the Frenchman 
who was disqualified exceeded the limit after being carefully 
warned of the risk he was taking. Even that admirably con- 
ducted and well-informed paper the Figaro thought that the 
disqualification of Dorando in the Marathon race was arranged 
partly to give a sop to the Americans, and partly to secure 
the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon over the Latin races. 
When a paper of that stamp errs so widely let us be sure that 
there is some better reason than malice, or even petulance. 
The reason we take to be a readiness to think that the 
manipulation of results is antecedently probable among us. 
What, then, are British amateur athletes to do in these 
rather humiliating circumstances? Certainly they ought 
not to fly into a tantrum at the painful discovery that 
they are not trusted. They ought to make allowances for 
differences in the point of view, remembering that there 
is a considerable borderland wherein practices which are con- 
sidered inadmissible by our tradition are possibly defensible 
in the logic of others. Let them above all remember that 
some even of our own sports have barely fought their way 
through that borderland to the heights above. We said last 
week that if international athletics must lead to bickering, we 
would rather take no part in them at all. But we do not hold 
bickering to be inevitable. It would be craven to accept it as 
such until it is proved to be so. Let us rather plead against 
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all comers that our theory that the game is higher than the 
prize is not only the better logic, but is a reality. Our idea 
of excellence in sport must be more than ever that fairness in 
conduct is the greater part of victory. We know that that 
principle was accepted heartily by many of our visitors, and 
tosuch of them nothing that we have said is meant to apply. 
In the long run more and wore of our opponents will credit 
us, not indeed with infallibility (which we do not claim), 
but at least with honesty of intention. Meanwhile the dis- 
appointment may be of some value. Here was a situation in 
which all the circumstances were favourable for amity, and 
clouds of distrust suddenly swept across the sky. Is it not 
likely that when issues far graver than the Olympic Games 
are at stake the tendency to impute to us motives of which 
we are innocent will not be less noticeable? If only it were 
certain that to behave decently were to command decent 
treatment in return, we should live in a happy world indeed. 
We might dismantle our ruinously expensive * Dreadnoughts’ 
and defend ourselves with the whole armour of sweet reason- 
ableness. But, alas! the world bas not yet reached the stage 


where some day (let us hope) hearts will be laid open and | 
Till then those who conduct all great | 


read like books. 
affairs on the principle that what we know to be true of 
ourselves will be accepted as true by others live in what we 
are bound to call a fool's paradise. 

Before we leave the subject of “playing the game” we 
should like to recall to our readers’ minds the striking verses 
— Clifton Chapel” —in which Mr. Newbolt in these columns 
set forth the true philosophy of the sportsman and his attitude 
to war, realand mimic. It must be his— 

“To set the cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour while you strike him down 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes ; 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yei the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth.” 
Nothing could be better as an exposition of the true view than 
these poignant lines. Unless we realise in our sports and 
games “the brotherhood That binds the brave of all the 
earth,” athletics are indeed a sordid and unworthy business, 
fitter for the savage and the slave than the free man and the 
man of honour. 





A BIT OF A PHILOSOPHER. 

IS name was Adam Adams, and, appropriately enough, 
I found him digging in his garden on the occasion of 
my first parochial visit. He threw me a careless side-glance, 
as though I were a daily occurrence. Perhaps, like all great 
men, he only intended to set me at my ease. In these days of 
intellectual freedom and wide-awakeness parsons may be 
supposed to feel professional nervousness. His head, with a 
little valeting, would have graced a King. It was exceptionally 
large and shapely, and covered with a mass of unkempt hair 

from which the auburn had not yet departed. 

“A fine evening?” I said, forgetting, in my phrenological 
admiration, that the sky was still dripping. He smiled under 
his great shaggy brows. “It’s allus fine, Sir,” he replied 
almost solemnly. “If it isn’t fine for one thing, it’s fine for 
another. If it’s bad for church, it’s good enough for 
stayin’ indoors. As I tell Sarar, if it isn’t fine for clothes, 
it’s fine for crops. If it isn’t suitable for straw-’ats, 
it’s all right for straw. The weather, Sir, is never 
astray: it’s only we as is wrong. B’in’ allus out in’t, 
I’ave as much right an’ reason, I persume, as my Lord or 
Madam for objectin’ to be rained on, or blowed on, or snowed 
on, to say nothink o’ top-coats; but I know my place better, 
I’ope. If it isn’t fine for livin’, it’s prime for dyin’, which 
don’t seem to recur to many people. ‘I die daily,’ as Paul 
said; although, Sir, when the sun is shinin’ as only God's 
work can, an’ the larks singin’, an’ the flowers an’ things 
a-peepin’ up out o’ the ground with a laugh as you might say, 
an’ the sap o’ Natur’ flowin’ all roun’ you like seas o’ 
"eavenly bliss, it’s as much as ever I can manage to do my 
day’s march nearer ‘Ome. It puts me back, Sir, like the clock. 
I’ave to make up for lost time as best I may when the wind’s 
in the Heast, an’ the ‘ail an’ sleet make a kind o’ mop o’ 
you. But they don’t come ’alf often enough, I’m afeared,” 
he added with a forgiving sigh. “I sometimes wonder how 
T'll ever leave it all, bups an’ downs concluded. The world’s 


| 
| 





too pleasant, Sir, ’cordin’ to my way o’ thinkin’. It wante 
‘eatin’ sevenfold. The ‘otterer the better for dyin’ mortials 
like us.”—“Few people would agree with you,” I said 
wonderingly. He shook his fine old head with more im- 
dulgence than dissent. “They don’t think, Sir,” he 
explained. “That’s all what's the matter with them. They 
never give the subjeck a moment's consideration. It’s 
all black or white wi’ ’em. If they thought it ouwf, same 
as you or me, they'd never stop marv'llin’, An’ as for 
’appy an’ contented, they couldn’t help theirselves. But now 
they don’t know no more’n the new-born infant what’s good 
for ’em. Lucky th’ Almighty don’t consult em. ’E knows!” 
The theological reflection seemed to give this new Adam a 
certain amount of grim satisfaction. ‘“ What the world wants, 
Sir,” he continued feelingly, “is more poking. There's too 
much wet slack on, as you might say. In cons’quence it's 
neither good for warmin’ nor for roastin’. Here’s myself, for 
instance, who ‘ave never said ‘ Nay’ to anythink the good 
Lord cared to send me in the way o’ weather or wives, an’ I’m 
no more fit or prepared to go than a two-year-old. If I 
could only ‘ave a real bit o’ cruc’fyin’ now I might be ready 
when my hour comes. Has the leaf, Sir, has the leaf. That's 
my idear. But God knows best, 1 suppose.”—‘ You're a 
religious man, I see,” I said humbly.—* Well, Sir, between 
you an’ me an’ the pulpit, I ain't hardly what people’d call a 
religious man, although my character suits myself all right, 
inside an’ out, an’ does no harm to nobody that I can hear. 
When it be’aves any different, I'll give it Lent, whatever the 
season, s’elp me God! If my boot ’urt me, I'd soon take it off 
to find the just cause an’ imped’ment. Well, it’s just the 
same with this, Sir. I'm boss in my own tabernacle, thank 
the Lord !”—*“ Not many could say as much,” I replied, with 
growing wonder and respect.—“ The proof o’ the puddin’ is in 
the heatin’,” was the simple rejoinder. “Oh, the Chureh is 
all right!” he continued, with an air of detached superiority 
which did not seem ridiculous. “ When you don't believe in 
her a bit, it’s then you believe in her most. Leastways, that’s 
my funny experience. When I went to ‘Oly Communion 
reg’ lar, I tried to imagine it; but the minute I stayed away I 

The Church is like a wife, Sir; she needs 
If she fool or disapp’int you, it isn’t ber fault. 
‘Deceiver, but yet true. If you didn’t throw dust in some 
people’s eyes, they'd never see a real truth. That’s the 
Church, Sir, ’cordin’ to my ‘omely gospel. When you can 
do without her, you can do wi’ her best. An’ if she wasn’t 
there, you'd stare the eyes out o’ your head. She's the world’s 
beiter-’alf, is the Church, an’ in more ways than one. Sarar 
calls me an old fool, but xs 

“Well, he can hardly call hisself a young un, can he?” 
appealed that practical matron, coming opportunely on the 
scene, with her bands folded under her apron, and her head to 
one side, as though she had a crick in her neck. She beamed 
on me with that easy familiarity which the majority of her 
class are good enough to display towards their parish priest, 
however new and untried. Adams dropped to his digging as 
if he had been detected loafing. “How old would you think 
my wife is, Sir?” he asked, bending low over his spade, which 
did not conceal the humorous twitch of his lips. That 
interested lady cocked her head further on one side, like a 
precocious parrot. “ What's that he’s saying about his wife?” 
she inquired suspiciously.—“ He thinks you keep your age 
wonderfully well,” I paraphrased.—* Oh, indeed! Then it’s 
the first compliment he ever paid me since he put the ring on 
my fourth finger. It’s a wonder I'm alive with him.”—* It’s 
a miracle,” agreed her husband, theologically. “The same 
applies to others as well,” he hastened to add.—‘“I'm fifty- 
seven, but look more like seventy-five half my time,” she 
complained.—“ This is the other half, then,” I rejoined.— 
“You might be dumb as well as deaf, Sarar,” reminded ber 
cheerful lord. “Think of Sackarias! He could only talk 
with the ’elp of a bit o’ slate—till he learned better manners.” — 
“It’s wonderful, isn’t it, Sir, the way some people keep their 
ages ?” she observed, ignoring Zacharias and his commentator. 
—“Some people keep ’em in a register,” her husband volun- 
tarily declared; “others in the family Bible.”—*“ My sister 
Jane Ann is ten years older nor me,” she persevered, “ an’ 
looks fifteen years younger. But then,” she added meaningly, 
“she has as good a’usband as ever got up an’ lit the fire in 
the mornin’ to get her a cup o’ tea in bed.”—“ Your sister'll 
be sorry to die, Sarar,” said Adams solemnly.—“ She'll miss 


saw through it. 
understandin’. 
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her man when he goes, I can tell you,” was the caustic 
rejoinder.—* Better miss him than ’it ’im!”—*“ An’ if it came 
to that,” she continued warmly, “I'd far sooner be sorry to 
die than sorry to live."—“ Amen!” said the gardener piously. 
“ Only fools are sorry,” he added inclusively.—“* Adam may be 
a bad un to live wi’,” now confided his wife, evidently mollified 
by the foregoing religious expression, “ but, as I often tell 
him, he’s an improvement on the cemet’ry!” She sighed 
heavily. “ Rubbish, good woman!” was the conjugal reproof. 
“You don’t know what you're talkin’ about. The vicar here, 
I'm thinkin’, ’ll have to take us both well in ‘and. We're too 
full o° oats altogether for our time o’ life. You'll hear me 
coughin’ an’ blowin’ in church nex’ Sunday, Sir, all b’in’ well.” 
With this gracious assurance I took my leave. — 





THE WILD FRUIT GARDEN. 
SPELL of singular fascination waits about the ripeness 
of fruits growing wild. It was cast first, perhaps, in 
the years when nuts and berries were less a luxury than a 
staple diet, and it keeps its own memories. It is a spell set 


somewhere in all the elemental pleasures of life and wildness,— | 


the pleasures of running swiftly, of swimming, of swinging 
up into trees at the full stretch of the arm, of the touch of 
sand, of sleeping in a warm wind, of getting wet through. 
To a child the life that is best worth living is the untrammelled 
wandering through woodways, with dew and spring-water to 
drink, an: berries to pick and eat. John the Baptist, that 
strange, strong figure who comes into the child’s Bible like 
a shout, stirs the pulse of the real wilderness with his crying 
in the open places, and his raiment of camel’s-hair, and his 


rough-won diet of locusts and honey. The cbild reading of | 
sailors shipwrecked on desert islands knows that there can | 
be no such joys for the hungering men as to dig the yams and | 
cassavas, and pull the breadfruit, and drain the cocoanut of | 


its milk. Children love even to store wild fruits, like squirrels, 
in secret caches of theirown. Crab-apples, hazelnuts, beech- 
nuts, walnuts,—they will stow them away in carefully made 
hiding-places, harking to some vague call in the autumn wind, 
and will forget them; or remember them with curiosity a 
month afterwards, and find the crab-apples a pulp and the 
nuts taken by real squirrels. Blackberries they will not store, 
but eat; and that, too, may be half a memory. 

The berries are the best of all. There are so many of them, 


and they are all so bright, and most of them sweet to taste | 


and cool in the sun. Their names describe them with the 
clearest precision, and their names, for other reasons, have 
always been attractive to sensible persons. It was Sheridan, 
or some other impecunious wit, who was aghast at the account 
sent him by his doctor, whose name was Berry. He immediately 
addressed to him a sort of fruticetum of polite letters. ‘So 
you've sent in your bill, Berry, before it was due, Berry. Your 
father, the elder Berry, would have waited till the snow, 
Berry. But I don’t care a straw, Berry,” he went on; or if 
he did not, perbaps the original text exists somewhere to 
correct misquotations. He could hardly have avoided 
remarking that to receive any bill at any time was the one 
thing he did bar, Berry. The names of the fruits are really 
as carefully suited as Sheridan’s puns. What could a goose- 
berry be but rotund and a trifle gross ? The Frenchman, it is 
true, has found a better name still, grosedlle,—it is almost a 
portrait of the fruit. What forest feast could hold a prettier 
dish than a wooden bow] of wild strawberries? Or the fruit 
might be gathered in a bunch, in handfuls, from the open 
spaces where it strews the floor of the wood, or from 
the hedgerow where it grows long and limber in the 
grasses over the drying primrose-leaves of May. Black- 
berries, again,—the whole of a September common is in 
the word. The dark, shining fruit, clustering ripe and heavy 
in the gloom of the hedge, heaped in the juice-wet baskets, 
hot and scented in the sun; the patter of a falling leaf, the 
breath of warm oak-bark; the black eyes and brown arms of 
gypsy children; no other wild fruit has quite so many 
meanings of autumn packed in the sound of it. The dew- 
berry is another perfect name. The grey bloom on the dew- 
berry is the grey of heavy dew on a shaven lawn; you 





| should be the hill-berry, that the grouse fill their crops 
with in the Scottish heather, though the Scottish for it ig 
blaeberry, and blae is exactly the right tint of purple-blue 
with grey bloom on it. But in England it is the bilberry, 
or the whortleberry, or the plain hurt which has named Hurt 

Wood and Hurt Common, and which the country children 

pronounce with a rough roll, so that the “r” comes somebow 
| immediately after the “h.” But they all mean the same 
| thing. Bilberry has somewhere a note of fullness and 
| fertility in it, and the bilberries and whortleberries are the 
berries which stain the mouths of strong, sun-tanned, white. 
| frocked children truant on Surrey bills. 

The taste that prefers wild fruit is a little rare, and 
certainly delicate, but it belongs to health. A philosopher 
has suggested that nobody can be a bad man who likes apples; 
but it is still possible to appreciate apples and to find most 
wild fruits rather insipid. Some of them are most markedly 
not insipid, and yet are not fruits for eating. The sloo may 
flavour an excellent liqueur, but it is not to be plucked and 
| bitten. The very name begins with the hiss of an intaken 
| breath; the diphthong is a grimace. The wild cherry is only 
a little less acid; the crab-apple, which sets as pure a cloud of 
snow and roses in the hedgerow as the cider-grower's tree in 
the orchard, bears a fruit that may be cooked, but forbids 
eating raw. The crab-apple’s cousins, the wild rose and the 
whitethorn, provide dishes which can be tasted but which 
could hardly appease hunger. The hip of the wild rose, 
which scientific botanists urge is painted so bright a red to 
show the birds where they may incidentally get breakfast, and 
do the proper work of the tree by carrying the seed to another 
hedge, is a fruit to be passed by. The birds like it, especially the 
bullfinches; but it has a hard and bristly interior which may suit 
| bullfinches very well, but which a plain man cannot swallow, 
The haws of the whitethorn are a little better. There are 
| those who profess even to enjoy them, to find a virtue in 





| the tartness of the outer skin, and a flavour of sweet cheese 
in the yellow flesh of the berry. But the enthusiasm with 
which they advise recourse to the fruit is to be suspected. 
They are too vigorous in their praise. A judicial mind 
| decides that the berry is of wood, wooden; that it would 
| compare ill with an unripe banana of its own size; that it 
| vepele the curious, and can please only the eccentric. Yet 
| another of the roses, the rowan-tree, carries berries which are 
a feast for thrushes, but which have a vividness about their 
| red which is unattractive. The fruit of the yew is a more 
| delicate crimson, and is not, as prudent nurses tell children it 

is, in the least poisonous. But it is not a dessert fruit, even 
| for the wildest picnic. Nor is the elderberry, which has some- 
| thing mawkish in its sweetness, and suggests the tannin of 
_stewed tea like the cranberry. The best of the wild fruits 
| which have come into the kitchen-garden is the raspberry. 
Tn Scotland the wild raspberries ripen in mid-September; 
|}in England they are in the hedges and the gardens at 
| the same time. But even the wild raspberry cannot excel 
!the blackberry. The blackberry, for strength and delicacy 
| of flavour, and for the aroma of the sun-warmed fruit, 
| stands alone. 
Could a real sustenance be got out of the wild fruit garden, 
jin any month of the year? The vegetarian who decides to 
| make nuts his staple diet would not go much hungrier in a 
woodland of hazel when the green has shaded to brown. 
He could make a fair meal, if a rather monotonous one, out of 
hazelnuts, though he must not, of course, be allowed any salt 
if he is to go properly wild. His dessert would have little 
variety. In no English forest would he find a Moth and a 
Cobweb who could 

“ Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries.” 
Dewberries he might get, but blackberries and wild raspberries 
| would be easier to dish up on a dock-leaf. Beechmast he 
j} would not like as well as the wood-pigeons. Acorns are an 
excellent cate for pheasants and wild pigs, but he could hardly 
| join them. The sweet chestnut might be allowed him, even if 
| it was once a foreigner; it has been long enough with us to 
| be domiciled. The walnut he should have, and should get 
| his fingers black in trying for the kernel. Nuts, indeed, 














brush the bloom, and it is as if you swept a patch of dark | Titania would allow him in profusion; he would have almost 
into the drenched floor of grass. But the wild berry of | too many nuts. But not for long. They would drop, or the 


most delicate bloom of all is the berry of July and August | squirrels would have them, in a month or two, and he would 
heat. 


The Lilbervy has many other names; perbaps it go hungry or leave England for Brazil. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_@——— 
THE BREAKDOWN OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
(To rae Eprror or tar “Serctaror.”] 
Srr,—Can you spare a non-party looker-on a small space for 
his appreciation of the weighty article with the above very 
appropriate heading in your issue of July 25th, and his hope 
that it may receive a quarter of the attention it so amply 
deserves? The article is full of sound political and Constitu- 
tional thought. For instance: “It is a special duty of the 
Second House to check impetuosity.” The graver the matter, 
the more urgent the duty of fulfilling this function. Again : 
“This Bill has never been considered by the country at all.” 
Perfectly true; perhaps it will be now, with the added light 
of the grave and admirable speeches of this debate. But the 
Lords have stopped short with speeches, and have not given 
the country the opportunity of profiting by them. What this 
country and the Empire want is a Second Chamber with sufficient 
backbone to give this opportunity. This pension measure is 
closely connected with the existing Poor Law, and ought, 
undoubtedly, to have awaited the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the subject. There is one grave distinction 
between the existing Poor Law and this new one. Pensioners 
under the existing law are disfranchised; under this new 
one they will be taskmasters of Parliamentary candidates 
and Members. Somewhat confused by the contradiction 
between the matter of the speeches and the announce- 
ments of intended votes by the speakers, I turned 
to Lord Lansdowne’s speech, expecting to find there—as 
reported in the Times—some explanation of the contradiction. 
To my surprise, the real practical question before the House 
was not touched upon. Allow me to add the expression of a 
hope that your article is mistaken as to Lord Lansdowne 
having “indicated that the House of Lords bad better accept 
the Old-Age Pensions Bill,” as a means of strengthening them 
to reject the Licensing Bill. Robbery supported by Bishops 
is bad enough, but it is difficult to conceive Lord Lansdowne’'s 
putting forward opposition to that Licensing Bill as a reason 
for not fulfilling the function of the Second Chamber on such 
a grave and far-reaching measure as this Pensions Bill—I am, 
Sir, &e., CHETWYND. 
Bryn Asaph, St. Asaph. 





FIRST MEND THE MACHINE. 
[To THB Epitor oF THe “SeecraTor.”) 
Srr,—Canada watches your doings in England not only with 
loving curiosity, but also because as a Colonial dependency 
she cannot fail to feel the effect. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at the head of the Government declared the 
Upper House to be in need of a radical reform. The legis- 
lative machine, then, was out of gear. Was it not Sir Henry's 
duty, then, or that of his party, being in power, to undertake 
the reform of the Lords, and fit the legislative machine for its 
duty before bringing forward changes of another kind, the 
most novel and the most organic? It can hardly be said, by 
the way, that the House of Lords is more effete than the party 
system, which is supposed to be the soul of the House of 
Commons. The conglomeration of Liberalism, Radicalism, 
Labour, Socialism, and Home-rule hardly answers to Burke's 
definition of party as “a body of men united for promoting 
by their joint endeavour the national interest, upon some 
particular principle on which they are all agreed.” Meantime 
the Opposition must by its attacks force the Government to 
throw itself for support into the arms of the extremists, 
thereby giving them command of the situation.—I am, Sir, 
&e., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 
(To rae Eprron or tus “ Spectator.” ) 
Str,—For fifty years I have been one of the most constant 
readers of the Spectator, and in the great majority of cases 
have seen reason to congratulate myself on finding the views 
that seem to me right and reasonable so well supported in 
your columns. But at the present moment I have a sense 
of absolute pain when I find your pages devoted to the defence 
of what seems to me a retrograde and illogical position,—viz., 
the refusal of the suffrage to the considerable number of tax- 
payers who happen to be women, and that at a moment when 





the great majority of educated people of both sexes are 
apparently coming to see that such position is in point of fact 
indefensible. 

You surely will not deny that all righteous government 
rests on the consent of the governed, and that, if so, “ consent” 
must be signified in some tangible way, which in this country 
resolves itself into the election of representatives who shall 
on behalf of the whole population consider and decide all 
questions of detail that bear upon the welfare of the nation. 
Theoretically such election is made by all who have a stake 
in the country, and I am quite unable to see that sex is 
germane to the matter at all. It certainly seems logical that 
all that have such equal stake should have an equal voice—if 
they are not “criminals or lunatics”—and I find it very 
difficult to realise the mental attitude of those that think 
otherwise. 

My bewilderment is in no way lessened when I try to under- 
stand and appreciate the arguments by which you support 
your case, if lL apprehend them rightly. In point of fact, they 
all seem to end in the ultimate appeal to brute force, which 
strikes one as almost incredible at this stage of the world’s 
history. Who was it that wrote :— 

“ Beneath the rule of men supremely great 

The pen is mightier than the sword ” ? 
Is all that to be given up? And, even if so, is it certain that 
all the men in this country are superior even in physical 
strength to all the women? And if this is not true, what has 
the average to do with the matter? If brute force is to be 
the one deciding factor in the case, let us have athletic trials 
to ascertain who are physically equal to any given standard, 
and let them have the vote (if so it is to be) whatever may be 
their sex. No doubt an old woman like myself would be out 
of the running, but at least I should see some “ method in the 
madness.” 

But leaving this side of the subject, lest it should land us 
in absurdities, I would pass on to the final question. The 
argument, as I understand it, is that women must not have a 
voice in questions that may involve war, as they could not 
take any personal part in hostilities. On that point I cannot 
do better than quote Captain Ferrers’s letter to Monday's 
Times, in which be says that it is “a ghastly mockery” to 
speak as if all men were defenders of their country, and that 
he would “rank the fair sex, even for defensive purposes, 
infinitely above such males as will not trouble to qualify 
themselves for armed service at their country’s call.” Or, 
alternatively, the argument runs that women must not vote 
because, if all women wished one thing and all men another, 
the men could by this enviable brute force of theirs coerce 
the women into obedience. But even if there were no 
other answer, is it conceivable, is it within the bounds 
of possibility, that the sexes should divide off in any 
such way? Was any great cause ever in debate without 
having on both sides men and women, in indeterminate, but 
roughly in fairly equal, proportions? To me it is simply un- 
thinkable that anything else should ever occur. I have done a 
fair share of fighting in my time, and in questions that might 
reasonably rouse sex prejudices, but I am unable to remember 
a single case where all my friends and helpers, or even a 
marked majority of them, belonged to one sex only. I do 
not know that we can get beyond Mrs. Poyser’s dictum— 
“There's a deal of human nature in all of us”—and why 
cannot we trust that common human nature, instead of 
inventing sex antagonisms whicb, to me at least, are incon- 
ceivable 9—Apologising for the length of this letter, I am, Sir, 
&e., Sopra Jex-Biake, M.D. 

Windydene, Mark Cross, Sussez. 

[Our respect for so eminent a lady makes it a pleasure to 
publish Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake’s letter. The reasons for our 
profound disagreement with her view were fully expressed last 
week. Her poetic quotation calls to mind a saying of that 
wise humourist, Artemus Ward: “ And so I lay aside the pen 
which is mightier than the sword, but would, I guess, stand 
a mighty slim chance against the needle-gun.”"—Eb. Spectator. | 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND PHYSICAL FORCE. 
[To tae Eprror or rae “ Spectator.) 
S1r,—The Times and the Spectator say that it is necessary for 
Parliament to represent the physical force of the nation, and 
that therefore women must leave the vote to men. It would 
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seem to follow still more clearly that civilians should leave 
the vote to the Army. Would you be prepared to advocate 
this? Or, if the present law allowed votes to soldiers only, 
would you oppose any change ?—I aw, Sir, &c., 

The University, Birmingham. HELEN WODEHOUSE. 

[Our correspondent cannot, we think, have pursued her 
studies in the Faculty either of Law or of History. Otherwise 
she would be aware that every Englishman is a potential, 
even if untrained, soldier. The Sovereign has the right 
(through the Sheriff who raises the posse comitatus or levée 
en masse) to call on every citizen to fight against invaders or 
other enemies of the King. Again, the State may call upon 
any and every citizen to put down riot or civil commotion, 
and to assist the police in stopping felonies and generally in 
the discharge of their duties. Women are not subject to 
these obligations. The principles of the common law are the 
same here as in the United States, and the citizens bear the 
same obligations. During the Civil War our kinsmen dis- 
covered that these obligations, though they had been dormant 
for many years, were by no means dead.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A CONSTITUTION CONGRESS. 
[To tuk EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Srr,—I think some of your readers may be interested to know 
of this Congress, which is to be held on August 7th and 8th 
at the Franco-British Exhibition. It is the first International 
Congress at which the political Constitutions of the French- 
and English-speaking peoples will be discussed from the 
point of view of the safeguards they provide for maintaining 
personal liberty and personal responsibility. The object is 
strictly educational, and membership of the Congress is open 
to all irrespective of political opinions. No resolution on any 
of the Constitutions will be included in the agenda. The 
first session on the morning of August 7th will be devoted to 
the Constitution of the French Republic, and the discussion 
will be opened by M. Yves Guyot. On the afternoon of the 
same day the “ British Constitution: (1) its Ancient Principle 
and Modern Practice” and (2) “The Estates of the Realm” 
will be dealt with, the opening addresses to be given by Mr. 
Thomas Gibson Bowles, Professor A. V. Dicey, and Professor 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. At the third session on the morning 
of August 8th the Constitution of the United States will be 
considered, with Mr. R. W. Chapin as the principal speaker. 
The complete programme of the Congress, with admission 
tickets (10s. each), can be obtained from Mr. Mark H. Judge, 
at 7 Pall Mall, S.W.—I am, Sir, &e., W. CHANCE. 
Orchards, near Godalming. 





DRUNKENNESS AND THE LAW. 

[To THe Eprror or tur “ Sprcrator.” | 
Srr,—Referring to your article on “ Drukenness and the 
Law,” a County Magistrate asks in your last issue: “If the 
breadwinner is imprisoned, how will the wife and children 
live?” The plea is an old one, and is constantly pressed upon 
Magistrates in cases of drunkenness and wife-beating. When I 
was acting asa Resident Magistrate many years ago in the West 
of Ireland wife-beating was not uncommon in a certain town. 
The Magistrates sitting at Petty Sessions concurred with me 
that in all cases of assaults upon wives the punishment must 
be imprisonment without the option of a fine. The argument 
was pressed that the wives and families would suffer; but the 
decision was adhered to, with the result that assaults upon 
women ceased. Mistaken leniency in cases of confirmed 
drunkards perpetuates the misery of their families; but the 
law in Scotland seems to have been framed for the protection 
of drunkards, while that of England and Ireland aims at the 
suppression of drunkenness.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Myrtle Grove, Youghal. Henry A. BLAKE. 


(To THe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Allow a country vicar to thank you heartily for your 
leader on the above subject. The first (Scottish) part was full of 
quiet humour; the second (English) part was full of excellent 
suggestions, which I trust may before very long be incor- 
porated in an Act of Parliament. There is a point in the 
leaders of the Spectator which I keenly relish. You are always 
ready with an instance inthe concrete. The abstract is a very 
fine thing so far as it goes; but for one who can grasp the 


give an instance of the latter which is also a proof of the truth 
of your argument in favonr of more stringent sentences where 
a drunken man is guilty of violence, &c. The Principal of the 
College where I was educated forty-four years ago was a J.P. 
and Chairman of the Petty Sessions. When a man wag 
brought before him charged with being drunk and disorderly 
and committing an assault, the defendant would say;— 
“Please, your Reverence [my Principal was Dean of St, 
David's], I was drunk at the time.”—‘‘ Oh, very well,” the 
Dean would reply, “then we must give you double punish. 
ment. You will be punished for getting drunk, and you will 
be also punished for doing what you did when you werg 
drunk.” This proved a strong deterrent, and confirms your 
argument.—I am, Sir, &c., G V. CoLtisoy. 
Vicarage, Longtown, Abergavenny. 





NATIONAL TRAINING AND VOLUNTARY 
SERVICE. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “ Specrator.”") 
Srr,—In your admirable article in last week’s issue on “The 
Liberty Not to Fight for One’s Country” you alluded to the 
great benefits which our Spectator lads derived from their six 
months’ training ; but you omitted to mention a result which, 
in view of official opinions recently expressed, is of very great 
importance. It has been asserted that compulsory training 
would exercise an influence adverse to voluntary recruiting 
for the Regular Army; but a lesson of the Spectator Experi. 
mental Company is that the exact contrary would be the 
ease. We had only one man who had previously made up 
his mind to enlist, yet to my certain knowledge no less than 
thirty-five are now serving in the Army, and I believe that 
three others have more recently enlisted. Do not these 
figures speak for themselves, suggesting very forcibly that 
Tappétit vient en mangeant? Nevertheless I admit that the 
nature of the repast provided must necessarily have much to 
do with the enjoyment of it. Our men were not “ messed 
about”; they always knew when they were “ for it,” and when 
they were “not for it.” In other words, they knew that they 
might safely arrange cricket matches for Wednesday after. 
noons, while on other days—except Saturdays and Sundays— 
their work, which began at 7 a.m., would not be finished until 
4.30 p.m. at the earliest, or occasionally not before midnight. 
“Messing about,” not work, is the stumbling-block to 
recruiting.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 

Wingfield, Godalming. 

[Colonel Pollock might have added to these remarkable 
figures that one at least—and we think more—of the Spectator 
lads was unable to pass the doctor, and thus failed to get into 
the Army, and that in other cases the parents objected to their 
sons enlisting. Very nearly forty per cent. of the Company 
desired to enter the Army after their experience of an 
exceptionally arduous recruit training lasting for six months. 
Hard work under fair conditions does not repel but attracts 
the normal healthy Briton.—Eb. Spectator. | 





“SPECTATOR” TENT AT BISLEY. 

(To THK KpITOR oF Tuk “ SeKcTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Herewith I send a list of contributions to the tent 
generously furnished by your readers for our boys at Bisley 
in August. There remains only the small sum of 40s. to 
complete the “ Spectator Tent.” * Lord Roberts tells me that 
he particularly desires to witness the shooting of the England 
team for his trophy in August. He will not be home again 
from Canada until August 29th, and if this wish is to be 
fulfilled we shall need generous support in order to carry on 
the extra period of training. We need ten thousand rounds 
of 303 ammunition and help for target rent and instructors. 
I am now receiving from the oversea dominions their results in 
this great Imperial contest (“Roberts Trophy”) for British 
schoolboy marksmen, and it is clear that in order to win the 
trophy our English team will have to improve upon the fine 
score made by Harrow in the battle of the Ashburton Shield 
on July 16th at Bisley. I do not think I am giving away any 
Staats-Geheimniss if I say that the average age of the Colonial 
team with this fine score is well under fifteen years of age! 
If sufficient practice can be obtained for our boys, we ought 
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abstract a thousand are able to grasp the concrete. I will 


* A Spectator Tent at Bisley (August Sth-17th) houses twenty boys and 
costs £16. 
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to make a good fight for the trophy in this its first year for 
competition.—I am, Sir, &e., 
ReGinatp J. E. Hanson, M.A. Cantab., R.N.V.R., 
Hon, Sec., “ Lord Roberts’s Boys.” 


42 Sun Street, London, E.C. 

P.S.—I have received £50 from the Grocers’. Company ; 
£21 from the Drapers’ Company; £16 from the proprietors 
of the Daily Telegraph; £16 from the proprietors of the 
Daily Mail; but am still £150 short of the sum necessary for 
our camp this August. 





“SPECTATOR” TENT, £16. 
List or Sunscripers, 1908. 





£ea4 
Mrs. A. M. Drew (second General W. MW Campbell .. 010 0 
| ove . 0 0] Dr. Cory (Shere) ose - 016 0 
J. St. Loe Strachey (second | J.B. Wood, Esa. .. «. 1:0 0 
year)... ove wee . 516 0] R. J. E. Hanson oe - 010 0 
Mrs. Pochin : seit oo 2 aoe ee 
Mrs. Godfrey Wedgwood .. 3 3 0 £14 0 0 
Imperial Colonial Club 110 





A STATUE FOR DR. JOHNSON IN LONDON. 
(To rur Eprror or tur “Specraror.”) 
Srr,—September 18th, 1909, will be the bicentenary of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson's birth. As one who owes much to this great 
man, may I suggest that his statue should be erected in some 
part of London connected with the philosopher's daily life? 
A friend suggests Kingsway, as the site outside St. Clement 
Danes is now occupied by Gladstone’s statue. If an appeal 
for funds were made by a representative body of literary men, 
I feel sure it would evoke a world-wide response. Let it bea 
statue of the Doctor “in his habit as he lived” after Reynolds's 
great picture in the National Gallery, with bas-reliefs showing 
Jobnson at the club (with portraits of Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Burke, &c.), Johnson in the Hebrides (meeting 
with Flora Macdonald), and other notable scenes from the 

life of this good and just man.—I am, Sir, &c., S. 8. 





A NEW BATTLE-PRACTICE TARGET. 
(To rae Eprror or Tur “Spectator.” ] 

Str,—Those of us who have anything to do with rifle clubs 
know the difficulty of preserving the interest in shooting after, 
say, a year of practice. Shots fall naturally into classes, and 
these classes are apt to become stereotyped, because the 
margin of improvement is limited. The work tends to 
become uninteresting merely because it is artificial target- 
work with no relation to the conditions of actual warfare. At 
the headquarters of the 28th County of London Regiment on 
Monday, in the presence of many distinguished officers of the 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces, an exhibition was given of Mr. 
Solano’s new battle-practice target, which seems to do more 
than meet the difficulty. It reproduces in miniature actual 
landscapes. On these landscapes models, made to scale, of 
men, horses, and guns move at the direction of the officer in 
command bya simple system of wires. Each landscape is 
coloured in natural tints, and can be elaborated by the addition 
of trees, houses, &c., to any extent desired. Simple coloured 
sky backgrounds are also provided. For example, on Monday 
three specimen landscapes were shown at the same time on 
the target, representing the North-West Indian Frontier, the 
Egyptian desert, and Northern Europe. The whole target 
was then devoted to an English landscape on which some 
very interesting battle practice took place. 

The mechanism is extremely simple. Indeed, any attempt 
to explain it gives a false idea of complexity. Mr. Solano, of 
4 Park Lane, W., will be very glad to give any one further 
information. It is not only simple but cheap. The complete 
target with all accessories will cost little more than £10, and 
the models of men and horses can be supplied at from 10s. 
per thousand. The target can be used, as was shown on 
Monday, indoors, and it can also be constructed outdoors by 
means of a bank of earth moulded and coloured to represent 
a landscape. In the second instance practically the only cost 
would be for the models and the traction mechanism. 

The merit of the invention is that it trains men to detect 
and hit war marks against natural backgrounds, and also 
teaches them the meaning of cover under war conditions. 
The different ranges of fire are all to scale with the target 
and the models, so that the conditions of actual fighting may 
be more or less exactly represented. In battle practice the 


best adapted to different kinds of country and different 
engagements, and it will also train them to detect and hit 
war marks aguinst the different colours, lights and shades of 
different countries. 

It seemed to me and many other spectators that Mr. Solano’s 
new target provides a far more efficient means of training 
than exists for both Regulars and Auxiliaries in marksmanship, 
minor tactics, and, what is exceedingly difficult to teach, the 
detecting of war marks in strange environments. It is also a 
fascinating game which should do very much to popularise 
rifle practice among the British people. Of course, it is 
miniature-rifle practice, and therefore suffers from the draw- 
backs of this form as compared to a full-size range; but in all 
other respects it seems to me infinitely superior to the old- 
fashioned target. It enables training to be given under 
something very much like war conditions, and it gives to what 
is often a dull duty the interest of a sport.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun Bucwan. 

[Mr. Solano seems, from Mr. Buchan’s account, to have 
invented a new form of war-game,—a war-game at which the 
private soldier can practise the art of marksmanship.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





STRIPS FOR FARM SHELTER. 

{To Tur Bprron or Tue “SpecraTor.”) 
Srr,—Afforestation is a word we often see in the leading 
newspapers of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee; 
and its meaning and signification are to plant large expanses 
of waste land with Scotch fir or spruce, which are in their 
nature of rapid growth. The planting is an aim which looks 
well on paper; but when one begins to entertain the idea and 
weigh it in all its bearings, say to the extent of a hundred and 
eighty acres of rough pasture or hill land, one does not all at 
once apprehend what it really implies, and speedily the idea 
of afforestation is either abandoned or delayed or misunder- 
stood. My scheme in the same direction is a lesser one, but, 
I submit respectfully, much more practical and fertile. I own 
twelve hundred acres in a Northern Scottish county, and on 
that estate, comparatively small as things go, I have already 
planted about forty miles of strips. Now strips in Scotland 
are much needed for shelter, and when the spruce and 
Scotch fir are about twelve feet high you find how beneficial 
they are for agricultural purposes. By means of strips 
judiciously selected and planted you can render a field 
which in a high altitude is exposed to all climates, and 
therefore comfortless, at once habitable night and day by 
cattle, sheep, lambs, or horses; and, indeed, it attains the 
quality of what we call in Scotland euthie,—that is, it is really 
and truly a shelter, whereas in former years when a gale set 
in one had to chase one’s straw or hay ricks often a mile away 
and gather them in bunches and armfuls. These ricks had to 
be carted back to their rightful cornyard or homestead and 
thatched anew. That result was truly the outcome of want 
of shelter where heifers, sheep, lambs, horses, cows, bullocks 
could graze and repose in peace. I hope you will kindly 
insert this hurried letter, which I have penned to advocate 
the extension of strips or narrow shreds over farms in the 
three kingdoms, and especially Ireland and Scotland.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Wituram Japp, V.D. 
Broomhall. 





AS VAIN AS A PEACOCK. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “Srscraror.” | 

Srr,—Your correspondent Mrs. Miers (Spectator, July 25th) 
seems to have doubts whether her cockatoo’s love for 
the looking-glass is inspired by vanity or sociability. Yet, 
from her account of him, he seems to be a handsome bird 
whose plumage might well justify a certain amount of self- 
satisfaction, were it not that vanity is by no means confined 
to those with the best looks or the finest feathers. The most 
hideous dwarf is often the vainest of mankind, and so 
possibly the gorgeous peacock when he spreads his tail does 
so from no other motive than that which obliges us to yawn 
or stretch our legs. Possibly we are libelling the peacock in 
holding him up to derision as the type of vanity. I havea 
parrot, without exception the meanest and most disreputable- 
looking bird that was ever hatched out of anegg. His head is 
bald, but there is nothing venerable about his baldness; he 
is always moulting, and as for his tail, it consists simply of a 





collective-firing exercises will train men in the minor tactics 


Pope’s nose and nothingelse. But in spite of these drawbacks, 
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he revels in a looking-glass; and that there may be no doubt 
whatever in our minds as to his motive, he will, after strutting 
up and down in front of the glass in the sideboard and 
examining himself thoroughly from all points of view, twist 
his wicked, bald old head round towards us and say with 
intense relish and infinite self-satisfaction, “Pretty Polly!” 
There is a moral in all this which he who runs may read; and 
anyhow, do not let us call the peacock vain because he 
happens to be handsome.—I am, Sir, &c., S. F. 





“THE WAGES OF THE CHOIR.” 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” | 

S1r,—The interesting article in last week’s Spectator entitled 
“The Wages of the Choir” gives a sore dig to poor ‘ Jack 
Sparrow’ when it says :—“ There is really nothing to be said 
for him.” It might interest some of your readers to hear 
how in this garden he earned his wages honestly, at least on 
one occasion. A month ago the water-lilies in the pond were 
sickly plants, and to ascertain the reason the pond was 
emptied. The roots were found to be perforated like a honey- 
comb by the larvae of the caddis-fly, and the caddis-worm in 
its hard case lay in abundance in the mud at the bottom of 
the pond. How to clear away the pest without disturbing the 
water-plants was a problem which the gardener resolved “to 
‘sleep on”; but before the hour of sleep the question was happily 
solved. On visiting the pond in the evening we found that a 
concourse of the feathered tribe bad assembled, and were feeding 
riotously on the nymphs which dared to protrude from their 
coverings. ‘Jack Sparrow’ alone cracked the closed cases 
open. With his snub bill he smacked the hard case on the 
slate-lined side of the pond, until the poor pupa, nolens volens, 
looked out to see what was the matter and was made short 
work of by our impudent little gutter fiend. In the course of a 
few days almost all of the offending insects had disappeared, 
and the birds returned to the kitchen-garden, having evidently 
enjoyed a change of diet.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Mayfield, Falkirk, N.B. L. H. Sovurar. 





GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


(To tux Eprror or tae “ Srecraror.” | 


Sir,—The Bishop of Bath and Wells has sent me an appeal (I 
may say an urgent appeal) for funds to complete the purchase- 
money of the magnificent ruins of the above Abbey. The total 
sum required was £31,000, of which the Bishop has already raised 
over £25,000 in gifts and promises, and an exceedingly generous 
offer has been made by Sir H. Harben, on behalf of an anonymous 
donor, of £2,500 payable on October Ist next, if by that date 
fresh subscriptions of a like amount are received. 

Glastonbury Abbey must be regarded as property to be held in 
trust for the Church of England, and I hope that a hundred 
persons will be found able and willing to give, on the average, 
£25 each to effect this. I have told the BishopI will be a con- 
tributor of £25 on condition that the sum of £2,500 be raised by 
October 1st, and also on condition that the money be raised with- 
out the aid of bazaars or fétes or entertainments. The money 
must come in as free-will offerings.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Homewood, Chislehurst. R. Foster. 


P.S.—Remittances may be sent to the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, The Palace, Wells, Somerset ; or to Messrs. Stuckey and 
Co.'s Bank, Wells, Somerset; or, if sent to me, I will forward 
them to the Bishop. 





“I MAK’ SICCAR.” 
[To tae Eprrom or tae “Sprecrator.’’] 
Sir,—In speaking in last week’s Spectator of the above as the 
Red Comyn’s words you are putting the murderer’s saying into 
the mouth of the victim. Do you not remember “The Lord of 
the Isles ” :— 
“* Vain Kirkpatrick’s bloody dirk. 

Making sure of murder's work"? 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Gitt. 
Eversley, Poole. 


[We have no explanation to offer of so palpable a slip as 
making Kirkpatrick and the Red Comyn change places except to 
attribute it to the demon of perversity —Eb. Spectator.) 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


A PARTING WORD. 
“ Kina, Lords, and Commons,” so you style 
The free Republic of this Isle,— 
One from the democratic West, 
Of late your kindly treated guest, 
Would say his word of gratefulness, 
And debts of centuries confess. 
A host of us can claim no trace 
Of bloodship with your English race ; 
But stronger than all ties of blood 
Is spiritual fatherhood. 
You gave our speech, religion, law; 
You first our great ideals saw ; 
Your Bible, Shakespeare, Parliament, 
Shape life upon our continent. 
So, for the old and rich bequest, 
Our gratitude abides confessed, 
And, for all recent courtesy, 
Accept this simple word from me. 
CAMERON MAny, 
Bishop of North Dakota. 











BOOKS. 


— 
SHAKESPEARE ON JOHNSON.* 

Ir often happens that criticism, and especially criticism of 
Shakespeare, is mainly interesting for the light which it 
throws upon the critic. This is so much the case in the 
delightful collection of Dr. Johnson’s Shakespearean work 
which Professor Raleigh has put together that, as every 
reader of it must feel, the volume would be far more correctly 
described by an inversion of the title. Shakespeare, for all of 
us, is one of those facts about which we stand in no need of 
comment; our relation to him—like our relation to the stars 
of heaven—is something quite definite, although, of course, 
in neither case could we express in words what that rela- 
tion is. Thus the critic of Shakespeare resembles a poet 
who is read, not for the information which he gives us 
about the universe, but for his attitude towards it. As 
we turn over Dr. Johnson’s notes and prefaces we become 
aware that his intellect, his taste, in some sense even 
his character, are being brought up for judgment before 
a superior power. And Shakespeare’s comments on Dr. 
Johnson stand in need of no interpretation; be who runs 
may read. “ This play,” says Johnson, “is one of the most 
pleasing of our Author’s performances. The scenes are busy 
and various, the incidents numerous and important, the 
catastrophe irresistibly affecting, and the process of the 
action carried on with such probability, at least with such 
congruity to popular opinions, as tragedy requires.” The 
play is Romeo and Juliet; and who will deny that observa- 
tions of that kind, while they tell us nothing of Shakespeare, 
tell us a great deal of Dr. Johnson ? 

Undoubtedly the most abiding impression produced by the 
present volume is that of Johnson’s eminence. Whether it 
is the eminence of a critic is far more open todoubt. Johnson's 
merits are supreme within certain boundaries; but those 


boundaries are narrow, and absolutely fixed. Thus it 
happens that when one agrees with him, it is with 
rapture, and when one disagrees, it is with rage. Nothing 


can be more “ pleasing ”—to use his own expression—than 
to find thoughts of one’s own amplified, invigorated, and 
brought into life in Johnson’s admirable style; and nothing 
more exasperating than to come upon the same strength and 
the same clarity enforcing groundless premisses or drawing 
absurd conclusions. The greatness of Johnson—apart from 
his mastery of English—lies entirely in the breadth and 
sanity of his outlook upon life. In this respect, as every one 
knows—for who has not read Boswell?—he was unequalled, 
not only by the most distinguished of his contemporaries, but 
by very few men who ever lived. But powers of that kind— 
the Jobnsonian largeness of vision and sobriety of tempera- 
ment—though they are indispensable parts of every critic's 





* Johnson on Shakespeare. Essays and Notes Selected and Set Forth, with an 
Introduction, by Walter Raleigh. Loudon: Heury Frowde. (2s. 6d. net.) 
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equipment, are not sufficient in themselves to make a good 
critic, for the simple reason that life and literature are 
different things. Johnson was not, in essence, a critic of 
literature; he was a critic of life; and it is this fact that 
accounts alike for the merits and the defects of his treatment 
of Shakespeare. Nowhere, indeed, are the advantages of 
common-sense and sanity in criticism more evident than 
among the short notes in his edition of the plays, where, as 
Professor Raleigh truly says, we are “able to hear him talking 
without the intervention of Boswell.” When Warburton, 
referring to Hotspur’s 
“Methinks my moiety, north from Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours,” 

observes that “Hotspur is here just such a divider as the 
Irishman who made three balves; therefore, for the honour of 
Shakespeare, I will suppose that he wrote portion,” Johnson's 
comment is quite final: “I will not suppose it.” [Curiously 
enough, we believe that the Courts have held that in a will a 
moiety may mean a third.] In the elucidation of the text, 
though he was without the learning of a Theobald ora Malone, 
his most characteristic qualities made themselves felt to no 
small purpose, and Professor Raleigh in an interesting passage 
pays a high tribute to his powers :— 

“Most of the really difficult passages in Shakespeare are 

obscure not from the rarity of the words employed, but from 
the confused and rapid syntax. Johnson’s strong grasp of the 
main thread of the discourse, his sound sense, and his wide 
knowledge of humanity, enable him, in a hundred passages, to go 
straight to Shakespeare’s meaning, while the philological and 
antiquarian commentators kill one another in the dark, or bury 
all dramatic life under the far-fetched spoils of their learning. A 
reader of the new Variorum edition of Shakespeare soon falls into 
the habit, when he meets with an obscure passage, of consulting 
Johnson’s note before the others. Whole pages of complicated 
dialectic and minute controversy are often rendered useless by 
the few brief sentences which recall the reader’s attention to 
the main drift, or remind him of some perfectly obvious cireum- 
stance.” 
In the wider field of general criticism the same qualities 
appear as those which enabled Johnson to triumph over 
difficulties of text. He refuses to be dazzled by his author. 
After pointing out what decency and probability require in 
the closing act of All’s Well that Ends Well, he adds truly 
and wittily: “Of all this Shakespeare could not be ignorant, 
but Shakespeare wanted to conclude his play.” And referring 
to the pardon of Angelo at the conclusion of Measure for 
Measure, he says with perfect justice: ‘I believe every reader 
feels some indignation when he finds him spared.” His 
appreciations are often no less weighty and brilliant than his 
strictures. How masterly is his exposition of the character of 
Polonius, with its splendid opening sentence: “ Polonius is a 
man bred in courts, exercised in business, stored with observa- 
tion, confident of bis knowledge, proud of his eloquence, and 
declining into dotage.” After Johnson has spoken there is 
nothing more to be said. 

But if we turn to his limitations, we find that they are no 
less remarkable, and that they become obvious immediately 
he passes from the discussion of men and things to the con- 
sideration of poetry. This is his verdict upon the lyrics of 
Ariel :—“ Ariel's lays, however seasonable and efficacious, must 
be allowed to be of no supernatural dignity or elegance ; they 
express nothing great, nor reveal anything above mortal dis- 
covery.” Do they not reveal a power of evoking enchanting 
imaginations by means of exquisite melody which has been 
discovered by very few mortals indeed, before or since? But 
such a question would have conveyed very little to Dr. 
Johnson. His paper on Macbeth, originally published in the 
Rambler, in which, by means of “an example from Shake- 
speare,” he indicates how poetry may be “debased by mean 
expressions,” illustrates his incapacity to judge of the pro- 
priety of words,—an incapacity which he seems to have shared 
with most of the critics of the eighteenth century. His 
judgments are dictated merely by convention: “knife,” 
“peep,” and “ blanket ’’ are “ mean expressions,” and therefore 
Shakespeare was writing badly when he made Macbeth 
exclaim :— 

“Come, thick night! 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark 

To cry, Hold! hold!” 
Johnson did not understand Shakespeare’s bold and imagi- 
‘native use of words; he could not see that it was in the very 
expressions to which he objected thut the whole force and 





mystery of Macbeth’s invocation lay ; he completely failed, in 
fact, to realise the nature of the object which he believed 
himself to be discussing. His comparison in the “ Preface” 
between Shakespeare’s comedy and tragedy is marked by a 
similar kind of misapprehension :— 

“In tragedy,” he says, Shakespeare “often writes, with great 

appearance of toil and study, what is written at last with little 
felicity; but in his comick scenes, he seems to produce without 
labour what no labour can improve. In tragedy he is always 
struggling after some occasion to be comick; but in comedy he 
seems to repose, or to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking con- 
genial to his nature. In his tragick scenes there is always some- 
thing wanting, but his comedy often surpasses expectation or 
desire. His comedy pleases by the thoughts and the language, 
and his tragedy for the greater part by incident and action. His 
tragedy seems to be skill, his comedy to be instinct.” 
Is it not deplorable that the critic who can speak so finely 
and so sympathetically of one half of his subject should, in 
the very same breath, fail so utterly in his estimate of the 
other? “In his tragick scenes there is always something 
wanting”! What was this “something” that Dr. Johnson 
missed? It was, no doubt, that common-sense, that broad 
and sober view of human nature, the presence of which 
so delighted him in the comedies. The only “ tragick scene” 
which he seems to have thoroughly admired is that between 
Queen Katharine and her attendants in the fourth act of 
Henry VIII. This, he declares, is “tender and pathetick, 
without gods, or furies, or poisons, or precipices, without the 
help of romantick circumstances, without improbable sallies of 
poetical lamentation, and without any throes of tumultuous 
misery.” Clearly enough, he could understand as well as any 
man Shakespeare’s great tragic situations,—the “ incident 
and action,” as he calls it, of the tragedies. “Iam glad,” he 
bursts out, after his notes to the last scene of Othello, “that 
I have ended my revisal of this dreadful scene. It is not to 
be endured.” And in his discussion of the conclusion of 
Lear, “I might relate,’ he says, “that I was many years ago 
so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that I know not whether I 
ever endured to read again the last scenes of the play till I 
undertook to revise them as an editor.” That these appalling 
climaxes of passion and horror moved Johnson to the very 
depths of his being it is impossible to doubt; but they moved 
him through their humanity and not their poetry. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that Johnson's criticisms are 
such as might have been made by a foreigner of great ability 
and immense experience who was acquainted with Sbake- 
speare solely in a prose translation. 

Yet, after all, though it is true that the interest of the 
present volume lies mainly in its revelation of the nature of 
Jobnson’s genius, it would be unfair to that great man not to 
confess that there is another impression which his work must 
produce upon the mind of every reader. The greatness of 
Shakespeare needs no enhancements; yet, after reading what 
Johnson has to tell us of him, we begin to realise that greatness 
more fully. Johnson sums up his judgment thus :— 

“This therefore is the praise of Shakespeare, that his drama is 

the mirrour of life; that he who has mazed his imagination, in 
following the phantoms which other writers raise up before him, 
may here be cured of his delirious extasies, by reading human 
sentiments in human language, by scenes from which a hermit 
may estimate the transactions of the world, and a confessor 
predict the progress of the passions.” 
If this had been said by a critic of Johnson's power and 
experience of any other writer in the world, it would bave 
been too high a eulogy; when it is said of Shakespeare it 
strikes us as completely true, but quite insufficient. Johnson 
has taken us up on to the vast spur of a mountain; he has 
measured it, he has told us of its beauties and its wonders, 
and he would have us believe that we bave reached the top- 
most peak. But we can look upward, and we can still see the 
mighty bulk of the mountain above us, looming, inaccessible, 
among the clouds. 





WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD.* 
THE maintenance of public interest in naval affairs is 
proved by the appearance of new editions of the two books 
named below, the first having reached its thirteenth year of 
publication, and the second its eleventh year. Both books 
summarise information about warships and naval materiel, 
but they differ essentially in scheme and style. As its 
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name. implies, The Naval Pocket Book is compact in form ; 
the information is highly condensed, but exceedingly well 
arranged. In producing such a book the late Sir W. Laird 
Clowes rendered one of many valuable services to those 
interested in naval affairs. Other countries had long possessed 
naval pocket-books, the oldest and best being the Austrian 
Marine-Almanach, which has now reached its twenty-eighth 
year of publication. France had her Carnet de I’ Officier de la 
Marine and her Aide-Mémoire, published in a handy form and 
at a moderate price. In this country naval officers and the 
public bad no similar books available until the want was met 
by Sir W. Laird Clowes, whose son now serves as editor, and 
worthily maintains the reputation gained for the book by its 
founder. The new edition has been corrected up to May last, 
about twenty new diagrams of ships have been added, and 
some sections have been rewritten. As a handy book of refer- 
ence giving particulars of dimensions, armaments, armour, 
speeds, coal-supplies, and other features of existing warships 
and fleet auxiliaries for the navies of the world it can be 
highly recommended. The editor is content to edit and to 
summarise facts; his personal opinions and conclusions are 
not obtruded on readers. A “Comparative Summary of 
Fighting Fleets” has been prepared in accordance with a 
simple classification based upon displucement-tonnages and 
dates of launching. For each class one can see at a glance 
how Great Britain stands as compared with any other 
country, or assumed combination of countries. In the 
highest class—that of ships having displacements of 
16,000 tons and upwards—Great Britain on May 15th, 1908, 
had twenty ships built and building, Germany five, France 
eleven, Japan eight, and the United States ten. In the next 
class of 10,000 to 15,999 tons, launched from 1895 onwards, 
Great Britain had thirty-one ships, Germany twenty, France 
nine, Japan seven, and the United States sixteen. The mode 
of comparison and classification adopted, of course, is 
arbitrary, and may be criticised; but in a broad way it 
indicates the present satisfactory position of the Royal Navy, 
which is due to continuous work done during the last fourteen 
years. The facts as to foreign programmes for “further new 
construction,” and especially that of Germany, show that 
strenuous effort will be required in future to keep our lead; 
but it is essential that the lead shall be kept. 

Mr. Jane proceeds on different and, in some respects, on 
original lines in Fighting Ships. His interest in the subject 
began many years ago when he served as correspondent for 
an illustrated paper during the Naval Manceuvres, and dis- 
played considerable power as an artist in depicting ships and 
their behaviour. Since that time he has been a diligent student 
of naval affairs at home and abroad. He has written several 
books and many papers dealing with naval subjects, and he 
professes to have established a position which entitles him 
to express authoritative opinions on naval policy. His out- 
spokenness and courage are undoubted; his opinions are 
always interesting ; but one feels that in Fighting Ships, con- 
sidered as a book of reference, editorial comments might have 
been curtailed with advantage. In many passages the editor 
seems to be thinking aloud; in others he writes vaguely and 
inconclusively; and in not a few instances expressions of 
personal opinion confuse or obscure statements of fact. The 
most notable feature of the book is its wealth of illustrations. 
For completed ships there are photographs of recent date ; 
diagrams showing the principal features of armour and 
armament; and silhouettes indicating distinctive features, and 
the general external appearance of individual ships. Of this 
section of the book it is not possible to speak too highly. 
Tabulated particulars accompanying the illustrations of ships 
also indicate great labour and care in arrangement. 

In both these books free confession is made of the want of 
authoritative or official information as to dimensions and 
particulars of the most recent types of battleships and 
armoured cruisers. The British Admiralty began this game 
of secrecy by refusing to publish the usual statements 
about the ‘Dreadnought’ and ‘Invincible’ classes. Now the 
German naval authorities have trumped their card and have 
managed to keep secret the exact dimensions, armour, and 
armament of battleships and cruisers laid down a year ago, 
although some of them are afloat. Mr. Clowes gives figures 
for these vessels, but whether they are correct or not is 


the latest armoured cruisers are larger than the ‘Invincible’ 
class, 

Mr. Jane supplements his personal contributions by articles 
from writers who have attained reputation as authorities on 
special departments of naval construction. Mr. Sells reviews 
at length recent progress in marine engineering, including 
steam-turbines, water-tube boilers, oil-fuel, and other things, 
and his contribution will be read with interest. Professor 
Hovgaard—an officer of the Danish Navy, now engaged in 
teaching naval architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Boston—describes a new system for conning- 
towers in armoured ships. An Italian naval constructor, 
Colonel Cuniberti, in a brief paper considers “the future 
20,000-ton warship.” This article practically amounts to a 
discussion of what will probably happen in case of war between 
Great Britain and Germany, and what part will be played by 
the “monster” warships now building in both countries, 
No absolute conclusions are reacbed, but the writer igs 
apparently of opinion that greater special provision will 
have to be made in future against under-water attacks by 
submarines, submarine-mines, and torpedoes. These attacks 
would be most effectively delivered under cover of dark. 
ness. The naval architect, according to Colonel. Cuni- 
berti, must endeavour to “maintain an absolutely equable 
compromise between the two objectives—day defence and 
night defence.” He considers that the problem may be 
simplified “by recognising the stipulation that the two 
services need not be provided for contemporaneously”; and 
he concludes with the opinion that in future “we may have 
ships which at the time when their huge guns and thick 
armour are comparatively useless may be metamorphosed for 
night warfare; and utilising efficiently the means provided 
with the 10,000 tons assigned for that purpose may with 
confidence withstand the onslaught of the enemy’s attack at 
short range with his torpedoes, his mines and his sub- 
marines.” It may be hoped that Colonel Cuniberti will in 
due time be prepared to translate this sybilline utterance into 
a concrete design for a battleship capable of being “ meta- 
morphosed” as required. Until this is done his meaning 
must remain obscure. Mr. Jane asserts that a former paper 
contributed by Colonel Cuniberti to Fighting Ships was the 
principal cause of the introduction of what is now called the 
‘Dreadnought’ type with a “single-calibre big-gun” arma- 
ment. In that case, however, the suggested “Ideal British 
Battle Ship” was represented by an outline design. It will 
be interesting to see whether this new proposal will have any 
marked effect on warship construction. So far as is known, 
the Italian naval authorities have not adopted it in the 
designs of their latest warships. 





SIR SPENCER WALPOLE’S LAST ESSAYS.* 
THis volume of essays—the last fragments from the workshop 
of a distinguished historian—is edited by Sir Spencer Walpole’s 
son-in-law, and is prefaced with a chapter of reminiscences by 
his daughter, Mrs. Holland. We have found this chapter one 
of the most interesting parts of the book. It gives us a glimpse 
into the private life of a very rare type of man,—a Whig who 
had no family prejudices, an official who was without a touch 
of the bureaucratic manner, one who might have described 
himself, like Lord Granville, as a “ Radical who loved good 
society.” Sir Spencer Walpole had certain advantages very 
valuable to the historian. He was a man of affairs who had 
a practical knowledge of the working of the administrative 
machine. He belonged to a famous family, and had the 
great tradition of English politics in his bones. In review- 
ing the last volume of his History the other day we 
declared our conviction that the Whig standpoint is perhaps 
the best which the historian can have. Sir Spencer was a 
Whig, and had all the merits of that masculine school. He 
did not care greatly for subtleties of thought and emotion. 
His tastes, in Aristotle’s phrase, followed the “ main march of 
the human affections.” “I secretly believe,” his daughter 
writes, “that he would have given up most, perhaps all, of 
Keats and Shelley sooner than lose Gray’s ‘Elegy.’” It is 
a preference which illustrates his whole temperament. Sir 
Spencer, for all his broad humanity, was a son of the 
eighteenth century. In some kinds of work this kinship 
would have been a real disadvantage, but in the historian 








uncertain. If they are correct, the German battleships are 
about equal in dimensions and speed to the ‘Dreadnought,’ and 
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of politics it is almost a merit. It gave him an understanding 
of certain great political types which no longer exist in our 
national life, and it gave him a remarkable insight into our 
unwritten Constitutional laws. Our Constitutionalism, let it 
be remembered, was the creation of the eighteenth century, 
and is still inspired with its strong practical good sense. Very 
few men could have written such an essay as that on “The 
History of the Cabinet,” which is as notable for its historic 
imagination as its wide knowledge. 

In writing his large history Sir Spencer Walpole made 
himself a master of the literature of English politics since the 
Stuarts, and one of the most interesting features of these 
essays is that we are perpetually being given curious and 
valuable pieces of information. How meny people know that 
up to 1831 the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s was a very 
unimportant office, usually conferred on inferior men, and 
carrying only £3,000 a year of salary? Few students of 
modern politics know that Lord Granville was entrusted with 
the Great Seal for a short time after Lord Campbell's death 
in 1861, and that in 1868 he was invited by Disraeli to join his 
Ministry, and eventually lead the Conservative Party in the 
Lords. It is not usually remembered that the reason why the 
Sovereign ceased to preside at Cabinet meetings was that 
George I. could not speak English, and that the same first 
mude a Prime Minister a necessity. Nor is it common 
knowledge that up to the middle of the eighteenth century the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was often a member of the Cabinet. 
Many people know that Lord Mansfield while Lord Chief 
Justice sat in the Cabinets of five Prime Ministers, but few, 
we are certain, know that Lord Ellenborough when holding 
the same office sat in the Cabinet of 1806. To take a different 
instance of Sir Spencer’s wide learning, the essay on “ The 
Causes of the American Civil War” contains many facts which 
are new, not only to the general reader, but to students who 
think themselves well versed in the subject. More remuark- 
able even than this encyclopaedic knowledge is the complete 
balance and fairness of the criticism. In the whole book the 
reader will find no petulant or narrow judgment. Sir Spencer 
is as fair to Croker, whom he dislikes, as to Halifax, whom he 
greatly admires. 

Turning to the essays themselves, we find the majority 
studies of political forms and personalities. We should take 
the one on the history of the Cabinet as the most typical 
specimen of Sir Spencer’s work. The paper on “ Crabbe” is 
one of his few attempts at literary criticism; but it is a study 
rather of the poet than of his poetry. The biographical 
interest was with him always superior to the literary. The 
sketch of Frank Buckland is one of the best things in the 
book, and it shows that the author could delineate a whimsical 
friend as well as the graver personages of history. Excellent, 
too, is the paper on “The Dining Societies of London,” which 
tells the reader much about those esoteric clubs whose pro- 
ceedings never reach the daily papers. In the chapter on 
Halifax, the great Trimmer, we learn the true sources of two 
witticisms often attributed to other people. It was Halifax 
who first used the phrase “kicked upstairs,” applying it 
to Rochester’s promotion. It was Halifax, too, who, when 
pestered for preferment by a zealous but inconsiderable sup- 
porter, replied: “ I remember to have read in history that Rome 
was saved by geese, but I do not remember that these geese were 
made Consuls.” Inthe paper on Godolphin full justice is done 
to the immense Constitutional importance of the work of that 
somewhat pedestrian statesman. Probably Sir Spencer is right 
in claiming that as a Minister or administrator he was the 
greatest of his time. He could not devise great schemes of 
finance, but when the money was found he could get amazing 
value for it. Croker is interesting to us to-day mainly because 
he was the friend of Peel and Wellington, and in the essay on 
him there are some delightful extracts from their letters. A 
letter of Peel's from Ireland shows that eminent statesman to 
have been a master of vivacious correspondence. More 
characteristic is a letter from the Duke, to whom Croker had 
written a long and eloquent letter explaining his reasons for 
resigning after the passing of the Reform Bill :— 

“My pear Croxer,—I have received your letter. I am very 
sorry that you do not intend again to be elected to serve in 
Parliament. I cannot conceive for what reason.—Ever yours 
most sincerely, WELLINGTON.” 
We commend to our readers some of Croker's fragments from 
Wellington’s table-talk. He put the Archduke Charles above 





all living generals in the knowledge of the art of war, and he 
thought Masséna the only one of the French Marshals who 
had any pretensions to be compared with Napoleon. Very 
interesting, too, is the paper on “ Madame de Lieven,” the only 
foreign Ambassadress who ever made British Ministers. 

The study of “ Lord Granville” shows Sir Spencer's gift of 
fine and sane discrimination at its best. It is not an easy 
subject. Mr. Gladstone’s Foreign Minister fell under none of 
the recognised types of public character. He just missed 
greatness. In his conduct of foreign affairs he was too 
conciliatory, and more than once seriously weakened the 
prestige of Britain. He had no bump of pugnacity in his 
head, and foreign Ministers knew this fact, and used it to 
their advantage. Tbe worst of being too conciliatory is that 
one never conciliates, and at the close of his five years’ tenure 
of the Foreign Office Lord Granville found himself at cross- 
purposes with the three chief Continental Powers. But his 
temperament fitted him admirably for one task. He led a 
minority in the House of Lords as no man ever did before. 
He had great patience and tact, a perfect temper, and a well- 
bred dignity. These may not be the marks of the highest 
political genius, but they are talents which will always be a 
godsend to any purty. 





ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT.* 
WE here have a second instalment of the great compilation 
by which Mr. and Mrs. Webb are illustrating the history 
of English local government. In an earlier work they 
have dealt with the history of the parish and the county. 
The subject-matter of these volumes is best described in 
the authors’ own words :— 

“To the rule of the County—to some slight extent also to the 

rule of the Parish—there were, up and down England, numerous 
exceptions, out of which had developed, as it happens, not the 
least important, and, as some may think, the most picturesque 
parts of the Local Government of Eugland between the Revolu- 
tion and the Municipal Corporations Act—namely, those connected 
with the Manor and the Borough. It does not lie within our 
province to inquire whether some or all of these exceptions to the 
uniform organisation of Parish and County may not represent a 
once universal government, either Manorial or of Village Com- 
munity character. Whether or not this was the case, the con- 
tinued existence of these forms after 1689 compels us to devote a 
volume to the various Exemptions, Immunities, and Franchises 
which enabled the inhabitants of particular localities to exclude 
the authority of the County at large, or that of one or other of its 
officers ; and thereby to enjoy, within its own favoured areas, some 
peculiar forms of self-government.” 
The subject is largely one of antiquarian interest, but the 
material collected by our authors suffices for a study of the 
evolution of local government in this country, which, if it 
has no practical bearing on current politics, is yet full of 
moment for the historian of human institutions. Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb show a commendable restraint by abstaining for 
the most part from giving interpretations to ancient history 
which may be used to support the particular social and 
political party with which they are identified. Evidently, 
however, their interest in the work is not antiquarian, and 
their occasional comments prepare us for a line of argument 
which we may expect in some future summing up of the result 
of their research. 

In the earlier volume on the parish and the county the 
authors arrive at the generalisation that, as regards the county 
in 1689, 

“its whole business, from one end of England to the other, was 
transacted by judicial process, in open Courts of Justice, in 
the guise of enforcing fixed personal obligations. By 1835, as we 
have seen, this had been silently transformed into administration 
by committees, meeting in private, appoiuting, instructing, and 
controlling a salaried staff of officers accordin; g to a variable policy 
decided on from time to time by the committees themselves. The 
Seignorial Franchises and Municipal Corporations [the subject 
of the present volumes } seem, at first sight, to admit of no such 
simple generalisation.” 

The story deals, indeed, not with “ one vigorous organism * 
which gradually absorbs the rest, but with a “collection of 
apparently heterogeneous individuals” showing signs of 
arrested growth, and even of reversion to a more primitive 
type. Still, in spite of this heterogeneity, a certain amount of 
generalisation and arrangement has been possible :— 

“There is, in fact, no logical stopping point, when all the 
epecimens are reviewed, between the most insignificant Court o1 
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a petty Lord of the Manor, held once or twice a year at his Hall, 
for the admission of a new tenant or the appointment of the 
Constable, and the many-chartered Corporation of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty of the City of London...... We 
do not wish to assert,” the authors continue, “that this ascending 
series of surviving specimens necessarily represents the successive 
stages in the life-history of the most fully-developed Chartered 
Municipality.” 

They modestly disclaim the “historical erudition” which 
would warrant them in deciding such a point; but, as they 
rightly say, some classification and suggestion of the sort is 
indispensable. 

The two volumes before us are devoted to a vast array 
of instances designed to illustrate the above thesis. ‘“ What 
is important to our purpose,” the authors say, “is the 
living and growing urban centre, in which there are duties 
to be fulfilled and problems to be solved.” It is in accordance 
with our English political character to preserve and modify the 
archaic institutions by which the country was at one time 
covered ; but we seem to detect in our authors a disposition to 
regard these developments, as interpreted by them, as part of 
an inevitable and irresistible process, leading to further exten- 
sions of bureaucratic rule. Here we must be on our guard. 
The general inefficiency of the too minutely subdivided local 
authority comes out very clearly. The amalgamation and 
expansion of these archaic bodies into larger governing 
bodies, with powers definitely laid down by statute, is an 
interesting piece of history. We doubt, however, whether 
the facts will support the distinction which the authors 
draw between the old close Corporations, on the ground 
that they were Associations of Producers, and the more 
modern all-inclusive municipal areas in which ratepayers 
are represented to us as Associations of Consumers. The 
point of this distinction is, we presume, to be found in a 
note referring us for explanation to Mrs. Webb's book on The 
Co-operative Movement in Great Britain, where, if we remember 
correctly, it is argued that the true Co-operative type is the 
Consumers’ Association—which incidentally, indeed, may also 
be a producer—and not the productive Co-operative Societies, 
which are merely glorified joint-stock examples of the prevalent 
competitive system. Socialistic Co-operation, it is argued, must 
start from the wide basis of a Union of Consumers. Soalso in 
the development of an earlier type of local government into the 
more ambitious municipality of modern times we are asked to 
recognise a similar supersession of Associations of Producers 
by Associations of Consumers. The analogy is somewhat 
strained; but our authors’ detection of underlying principle 
is suggestive, as we have said, of other than an antiquarian 
interest in the subject. A writer of a different political bias 
might, with perhaps equal plausibility, argue that the decay 
of the old authorities and customary jurisdictions was due 
to the expansion of individual liberty, which resented the 
constant interference of manorial and Guild regulations, and 
required a precise definition of the authority of local govern- 
ment. We doubt whether it is prudent to draw a moral from 
facts so ill-ascertained and obscure, which in the first instance 
also are brought about by motives entirely irrelevant to the 
modern issues suggested. 

Some interesting criticisms are advanced on the definition 
of property raised in the controversy over the Municipal 
Corporations Reform Act, 1835. There are two views as to 
the origin and limitations of private property which might 
have been taken by the framers of that Act. One, which our 
authors call the view of the lawyers, insisted that estates in 
Jand franchises and jurisdictions were derived solely from Royal 
grant, which the King might resume or revise at pleasure. 
“In the eighteenth century,” however, “there came to be 
recognised the absolute right of every legal owner of property 
to retain it against all comers.” Thus the Corporation of 
Leicester reminded the House of Lords that it held its property 
upon uw title identical with that upon which their Lordships 
held their own estates. The practical politicians responsible 
for the Municipal Corporations Act compromised the matter. 
The interest of the sovereign people was held to justify a 
resumption of the property of the Corporations and its 
conversion into a public trust, but in a less thoroughgoing 
manner than our authors approve :— 

“Unfortunately, as it seems to us, neither the Municipal Cor- 
poration Commissioners nor the statesmen of the time at all 
appreciated the kinship of the Municipal Corporation to the 
Manor ; they did not realise the applicability of their principles 
to the Trade Companies ; they iguored two-thirds of the Manorial 





Boroughs, and indefinitely postponed dealing with even a quarter 
of the Municipal Corporations themselves; finally they omitted 
the City of London...... Lord Melbourne, however, wag 
building better than he knew. The form of Local Government 
that he established—though leaving still unsolved the problem of 
how to combine unity of local popular control with the diversity 
of areas that a multiplication of functions seems to demand—wag 
destined within a couple of generations to spread all over the 
country, and to absorb all its rivals.” 


We shall be interested to see the promised history of thig 
later period, and shall not be surprised to find the argument 
based on the Association of Consumers used again to justify 
the most exalted ambitions of municipal enthusiasm. 





A SCOTTISH EPIC* 
Lorp CHESTERFIELD once said that a Bishop alone could be 
improved by translation. The language in which John 
Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, wrote his Bruce is archaic 
enough, being the “ braid Scots” of 1375. Many of the lines 
in this metrical history are easily understanded of the ordinary 
Englishman ; but, generally, the book is as much in need of 
translation into English as were the lines addressed by Satan 
to the mother of Ferrand, Prince of Portugal, quoted by 
Barbour himself, and quaintly translated by him “into 
English,” with an exposition. Indeed, The Bruce bas for long 
been a sealed book save to the expert. The splendid studies 
of the work of the poet by Professor Skeat are greatly 
increased in value by Mr. Eyre-Todd’s translation, which is 
the first ever done, and is of very considerable excellence. 
Barbour was really the first of the Scottish poets, a con- 
temporary of Chaucer, and astonishingly like him in many 
aspects of his work. The Bruce is full of love of Nature 
(witness, for example, the charming lines at the beginning of 
Book V.), of the poet’s native land, and of national inde- 
pendence. Thus he writes :— 
“A! fredom is a noble thing: 
Fredom mais man to haf liking, 
Fredom all solace to man giffis : 
He lifis at es that frely lifis.” 
Mr. Eyre-Todd’s version is: “Ah Freedom is a noble thing. 
Freedom makes man to have zest in life, and gives him all 
comfort. He that lives free, lives at ease.” It is to The Bruce 
that we are indebted for our knowledge of the period—in 
many ways the most interesting in Scottish history—with 
which it deals. Barbour was wonderfully accurate. Some of 
his commentators (Germany produced most of these) thought 
that Barbour could not be depended upon because of a mistake 
regarding the life of Bruce at the beginning of his work. We 
note with approval that Mr. Eyre-Todd has shown that there 
is no such mistake. The reader will be struck with the 
learning displayel by the old “ Makar,” and ‘:is acute dis- 
cussion on valour (pp. 90-100) might well have been written by 
Aristotle. It has been said that he must have known Chaucer 
personally. But that is unlikely, for when as Archdeacon 
he visited England Chaucer was but a page. We welcome 
this volume as a valuable contribution to our expository 
literature. 


LEGENDS OF SAINTS AND BIRDS.+ 
WE have here a collection of stories that have come down to 
us from the dim ages. There is a peculiar charm about these 
old tales of primitive times, and the writer of this little book 
evidently feels it, and, what is more, can convey it to the 
reader. The legends tell us how the saints lived among 
fields and woods and in open spaces by the seashore, and how 
birds, and sometimes bears and other fierce beasts, would come 
to ask for food or help, and occasionally to render some 
service to the holy men and women. The monks and 
nuns treated the wild creatures like equals, as quite little 
children now treat their cats and dogs, and the animals 
responded with confidence. One of the most attractive 
stories is called “St. Kenneth of the Gulls,” and tells how 
one day on the sea-coust of Glamorganshire the seagulls 
found a baby in a boat and adopted him. They made kind 
and thoughtful nurses, and when he wanted food they called 
on the forest doe for help, which she gladly gave. After 
a while a shepherd discovered the boy and took him home 
to his wife; but the gulls followed and brought him back to 
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the nest. He grew up to be a hermit, and spent the last 
years of his life, as he had done the first, with the gulls and 
the deer. Another legend is that of “Angus, the Servant 
of God.” He had the gift of writing, and his chief wish was 
to study the lives of the saints and make a poem about 
them. He was also a great preacher, but in the midst of his 
fame be suddenly disappeared and became a labourer on a 
monastery-farm in Ireland. There is a charming account of 
how by helping a child with his lessons he came to realise 
that his true task lay, not in using his bodily strength, but 
in the work of his brain. “St. Guthlac and the Ravens” is 
another excellent story, and the picture of some of these wise 
birds sitting in a tree is very good. Indeed, all the illustra- 
tions deserve praise. They are simple, but at the same time 
there is plenty of amusing and quaint detail in them. At the 
end of the book there are tables of the approximate dates of 
the saints, notes on their shrines and emblems, and a short 
explanation of a few words that might be difficult for children 
to understand. 





NOVELS. 


AN AMERICAN PRODIGAL.® 

Mr. G. H. Lorimer has already made himself known to 
English readers by his Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to 
his Son. This novel has all the verve, vividness, and what 
might be called disguised sagacity of those letters, but we 
cannot think that the novel is Mr. Lorimer’s true medium. 
At least he has yet to prove that it is. The story of the 
prodigal son of a “new rich” millionaire is entertaining at 
every point, but as it invites judgment as a novel it may be as 
well to remark that it is scarcely a novel at all. It is a series 
of boisterous episodes; and though it would be untrue to say 
that the episodes are not appropriate or relevant to the 
persons—for every deed is relevant to its author—it is quite 
just to say that there is no interdependence of character, no 
interior explanation of the action. The plot and the exposi- 
tion of character run on parallel lines; they never meet. 
There are two reasons, however, why English readers will like 
this book,—first, because most of the episodes are delightfully 
droll in themselves; and secondly, because the writing is a 
liberal education in the American language. For ourselves, 
we feel that our interest comes chiefly under the second head. 
It would be a dull and incompetent criticism which simply 
remarked: “This is slang,” and expressed approval or 
disapproval of its introduction, as though slang were 
something labelled and set aside, which could be borrowed 
by any one and introduced at will into a_ story like 
mustard into a salad. The widely ranging figures of 
modern American speech may come loosely under the head 
of slang, but they are really metaphors, and many of them are 
astonishingly good metaphors. Metaphor is the essential 
thing, for example, in Mr. George Ade’s Fables in Slang. 
Another point to notice is that American “slang” in this 
sense is much less conservative than our slang. It readily 
enlarges its borders; a writer may produce a book of it, 
mostly of his own invention, and get it at once bodily received 
into the language. Mr. Lorimer starts off his style at a 
tremendous “bat” which made us wonder whether his 
memory or his invention would last out. Frankly, we were 
relieved to find that it did not, for even such fertility as his 
can be overdone, and the incessant use of the superlative 
degree, or its equivalents, is ultimately as cramping in an 
American writer as it is in an English. The first episode 
in the prodigal’s career with which we are made acquainted 
secures his dismissal from Harvard. His father, who can 
neither understand nor tolerate trifling with life, cuts him off 
with very little money and places him in the mill of business. 
Before long the prodigal is leading a strike against his father. 
He has no particular principles, but bates the atmosphere of 
wealth—in others. He describes a dinner in a rich house :— 

“T was the only poor person at the dinner, and the footman 
would n’t have let me in if he had n’t been tipped off that I had 
expectations. It was a gathering of the hope-to-get-in and the 
almost-in just-rich. Mrs. Storer, standing on a forty-thousand- 
dollar rug, under a sixty-thousand-dollar near-Raphael, in the 
hundred-thousand-dollar grand salon of her two-million-dollar 


chateau—by Bill D’Obbins out of Mansart—and looking with 
her hawser of pearls and her peck of tasty little Kohinoors like 





* Jack Spurlock—Prodigal. By George Horace Lorimer. With Illustrations 
by F. B. Gruger. Loudou: John Murray. [6s.} 








the Queen of the Amazons leading the Grand March, introduced 
me to over a billion dollars. First there was Riggs—five hundred 
million, then Nortiger—two hundred million; and consequently 
only two-fifths as great and as good a man as Riggs, and receiving 
from every one present only two-fifths as much deference. Lagt 
and least came Jones, a shamefaced, ill-at-ease pauper, with only 
twenty-five million, who had to be deferential to every one. I made 
a horrid faux pas right at the start by speaking in a hundred- 
million-dollar tone to a two-hundred-million-dollar man, and was 
properly snubbed by him. I could n’t figure out why I'd been 
invited, unless they were going to have a small game after dinner 
and wanted to use me as the buck. I had just received a fifteen- 
hundred-dollar sentence from Riggs—his income is a hundred 
dollars a minute or a second, I forget which—and was handing 
back a thirty-cent joke in exchange—when my hostess spoke.” 
After being “ fired” from bis father’s business he becomes in 
turn a waiter,a “yellow” journalist, a proprietor of quack 
medicines, a private tutor, and so on. The old Confederate 
officer who becomes his partner in numerous schemes, some 
practical enough, some delightfully grotesque (witness the 
scheme for applying the “ vacuum cleaner” to the grooming 
of horses), is a person one is glad to have known. He is a 
genial, ingenious, chivalrous ne’er-do-weel whose life is a 
kind of symbolical protest against too much hurry and 
seriousness. As for the love story, we cannot believe in this 
atall. If the prodigal was in love, as we are told, with Anita 
Grey from the beginning, he was a backboneless puppy to 
throw away chance after chance, and for no valid reason to 
estrange his father, who was always ready to behave decently 
enough. But the author, far from describing a puppy, makes 
Jack Spurlock simply a likeable “ragger.’ As another 
example of the exotic and engaging vivacity of this book let 
us quote from the chapter in which Jack tells how he became 
a waiter :-— 

“First I went over to the cashier for inspection, and she 

nodded her approval. ‘ You ’ll do, Ferdinand,’ was her comment. 
‘ Now take that gent’s order and remember this ain’t no Waldorf. 
Our customers expect the boys to have a little snap and jolly 
their grub along.’ I went to the gentleman and inquired his 
pleasure with: ‘ Well, Sport, what ‘ll it be?’ a form of inquiry 
which appeared to possess the requisite amount of snap, for he 
responded with a demand for chops, eggs, and a glass of milk. 
Thinking to please my patroness by showing her that I had 
caught the idea, I sang out to the cook, ‘Baa! Baa! Cluck! 
Cluck! Moo-o-o!’ and glanced fatuously at her for approval. 
But, instead of beaming back, she called me to her and said: 
‘Cut it out, Ferdinand. Them Call-of-the-Wild dicky-bird stunts 
is barred in this joint. We ain't runnin’ no livery-stable. But 
everything except nature fakin’ goes, just so you remember to 
always be the gentleman.’ ” 
America, it is said, has lived for three hundred years on a 
reputation for youth, and is still living on it. The present 
American humourists, who show no sign of imitating as final 
the humanity and spaciousness of Mark Twain, but continue 
to experiment in the highest of spirits, make us think that the 
youth is a deep reality. 





The Edge o’ Beyond. By Gertrude Page. (Hurst and Blackett. 
és.)—Although the author of this book makes the mistake, so 
often combated in these columns, of regarding marriage as an 
institution founded for the benefit of the individual, instead of as 
an institution for tie protection of the life of the family, 
the story is worth reading for the sake of the pictures of 
Rhodesia. There are very few people in these islands to whom 
the dedication will not appeal. These are its terms :—* Dedicated 
to all the women in the Colonies of the British Empire who are 
roughing it for the sake of husbands, fathers, brothers, and their 
country.” The part played by women in the making and 
maintenance of the British Empire can never be sufficiently 
acknowledged, and it is well that every one should be occasionally 
reminded of their immense sacrifices. The charm of the solitudes 
of South Africa is very cleverly conveyed, even to those readers 
who have never set foot in that land. But the novel will be 
read chiefly as a study of South African life, for this is its claim 
to distinction. 

The Cardinal and Lady Susan. By Lucae Cleeve. (Greening 
and Co. 6s.)—The beginning of this book is much the most 
interesting part; the subsequent history of the heroine, Lady 
Susan, has a decidedly irritating effect on the reader. The 
situation which is the crux of the book is ingeniously conceived 
and well bandled. By a series of circumstances a very pro- 
minent member of the College of Cardinals is called upon to 
entertain in his house a beautiful young lady who is no sort of 
relation to him, but who is the daughter of his early love. The 
description of the arrival of this young lady at the Cardinal's 
villa about twenty miles from Rome is full of humour. She 
comes from America, her mother having been half American, and 
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brings in her train an automobile, two piebald cobs, a dog, and 
sundry other appurtenances which make the cortége look, as Lady 
Susan says, rather like a travelling circus. She insists on driving 
the Cardinal out into the neighbouring country in a carriage to 
which the piebald cobs are harnessed tandem. The central 
situation, as we have said, is distinctly entertaining, and the 
pictures of Rome further on in the book are interesting ; but from 
the moment that Lady Susan begins seriously to fall in love with 
the Cardinal the novel degenerates. Her marriage, undertaken 
in a fit of pique, is not a success, and the story becomes at the 
end a little sordid. But it is worth reading, if only for the 
humour of the beginning and for the careful detail with which 
the character of the Cardinal is described. 
Reapaste Novers.—The Silver Queen. 
Walker (Coo-ee). (J. Ouseley. 6s.)—It is sufficient to quote 
the sub-title, ‘A Tale of the Northern Territory,” to indicate the 
subject. 
effect is good.——The Quests of Paul Beck. By M. McDonnell 
Bodkin, K.C. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Twelve detective stories. 
Such stories are better for being short. Sometimes, perhaps, the 
knot is cut rather than untied; but even the great Alexandre had 
todo that.—— Workers in Darkness. By J. B. Harris-Burland. 
(Greening and Co. 
their taste gratified to the full——Joseph Redhorn. 
Author of “ Wee Macgreegor,” &c. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s.)—A list of amusing studies of Scottish life and character. 
The Bloom o’ the Heather. By 8. R. Crockett. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)\—Some excellent short stories. Mr. Crockett has his foot on 
his native heath, and he is equal to himself. More we need not 
say.——Leaven: a Black and White Story. By Douglas Blackburn. 
(Alston Rivers. 6s.)—A powerful tale of life in the South African 


mining region. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Apocryphal Books. By Professor H. T. Andrews. (T. C. 
and E. C. Jack. 1s. net.)—This is one of the “Century Bible 
Handbooks,” appearing under the general editorship of Dr. Walter 
F. Adeney. It takes in the whole subject, not only the 
books commonly known as the “ Apocrypha,” but other writings, 
pre-Christian and post-Christian, which come into the same 
class. The Apocryphal books, commonly so called, 
much in value. 1 Maccabees may fairly be compared with 
any one of the historical books of the Old Testament,— 
it is certainly more trustworthy than Chronicles; while, as 
Professor Andrews puts it, “if it were possible for us to revise 
the Canon of the Old Testament, very many people would prefer 
to substitute Ecclesiasticus for Ecclesiastes, and the Book of 
Wisdom for the Song of Solomon.” On the other hand, 
2 Maccabees is much inferior to the first book so named; and 
the additions to Daniel are not of much literary or spiritual 
value. When we reach the “wider Apocrypha” this variation 
becomes much more evident. First we have such works as 
the Book of Enoch and the Testaments of the Twelve 


Patriarchs, representing, according to Dr. Andrews, “the high- | 


water mark of Jewish ethics.” Some of these books have a 
special interest in their relation to New Testament thought. 
There can be little doubt that they were well known, to say the 
least, to the writers from whom we have received the traditions 
of the teaching of Christ. Lastly, we come to the Christian 
Apocrypha. At the head of this are the First Epistle of 
Clement, the Didache, the Gospel to the Hebrews, and the 
Shepherd of Hermas. Here Professor Andrews has something 
very noteworthy to say: “Like all the other literature of the 
period, it proves the insignificant influence which the theology of 
Paul had as yet exerted over the thought of the Church.” But 
the observation may be greatly extended. Paul’s influence is 
conspicuously absent from mediaeval theology. It is not without 
significance that ten churches are dedicated to the Virgin and 
five to St. Peter for one dedicated to St. Paul. 

The Seven Against Thebes of Aeschylus. Edited by T. G. 
Tucker, Litt.D. (Cambridge University Press. 9s. net.)—Pro- 
fessor Tucker began his Aeschylean studies with the “ Supplices ” 
as long ago as 1889, continued them with the “Choephori” in 
1902, and now adds, at an accelerated rate of progress, as we are 
glad to observe, the “Septem Contra Thebas.” He shows in his 
new contribution to classical scholarship the same high qualities : 
extensive and accurate learning, ready insight, and wealth of 
illustration. One of his characteristics is his conservatism. We 


By W. Sylvester | 


The colour is better than the drawing, but the whole | 


6s.)—Those who love the sensational will find | 
By the | 


vary | 


ey 
Co., 1887). Dr. Verrall will have nothing to say to the connexig, 
with Tyre; such a tale as that of the link with the Egyptian 
Thebes “did not belong to the primitive and genuine tradition 
of an inland town in Boeotia.” Dr. Tucker writes :—* When g 
consensus of ancient tradition asserts that the Phoenicians dig 
a certain thing, it is surely no answer to retort that the story 
sounds romantic, and that no one would have thought the 
thing a priori likely. In point of fact nothing could be 





more likely. The only argument against the Phoenicians 
| Seizing upon the attractive site of Thebes would lig 
|in their manifest inability to do anything of the kind, 


But there is no more reason why they should be unable to 
occupy the Cadmean hill than why they should be unable to 
occupy Mt. Eryx.” Dr. Tucker proceeds to protest against 
| modern incredulity about the érévvuos of antiquity. In A.D. 5000 
men may say that the naming of Rhodesia from a certain Rhodes 
who was buried in the Matoppo Hills is a manifest fiction. What. 
| ever share Phoenicia may have had in the building up of Thebes 
—the name, by the way, does not occur in the drama—it wag 
| undoubtedly a power in the Greece of the heroic age. It was 
the great rival of Argos,—Athens was as yet insignificant. Dr, 
| Tucker has an instructive section on the topography of the 


| 


| ancient city, especially of its fortifications, and gives an 
excellent appreciation of the drama. The annotation, which 
| is accompanied throughout with a critical commentary, 


is very full, and it is supplemented by a_ translation, 
This is somewhat too literal for our taste. Aeschylus too 
literally rendered is not easily to be endured. When Eteocles 
| ealls on the citizens to fight for their mother-country he 
appeals to their sense of gratitude. “For when ye came 
faring as babes, she with her open inn, the kindly soil, bore all 
the moil of nurture, and bred you to found homes bearing the 
shield and keeping faith, that ye might accrue to meet this present 
claim.” Butthisisscarcely English. In ravdoxoica there is no need 
to keep the metaphor. To a modern reader the “ open inn” means 
nothing. He knows that he has to pay for anything that he has. 
“ Accrue,” again, is an out-of-the-way word. We should prefer a 
translation which would give the poet’s meaning without any of 
these jars. 





A Short History of the Black Watch. By A. G. W. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons. is. net.)—The Black Watch traces back its 
beginning to 1725, when four companies of Highland troops were 
raised from loyal clans to keep the peace, their sombre uniform, 
a combination of various tartans, suggesting the name. In 1739 
the Black Watch became a part of the Regular Army, and in the 
following year was numbered the 43rd Regiment; in 1749 this 
number was changed to 42nd. In 1758 a Second Battalion was 
This afterwards became the 73rd. The first foreign 
service in which the regiment was engaged was more honourable 
than fortunate. This was at Fontenoy. The British troops, who 
| were weakly handled, had to retreat. Here the Highlanders, 

backed by the 19th, distinguished themselves highly. Lord 
| Crawford, who commanded the 19th, took off his hat to them, 
saying that they had won as much honour as though they had 
gained a battle. We cannot, and, indeed, need not, follow the 
services of the Black Watch. The names which it bears on its 
| coloursare enough. There are twenty-five, the most famous among 
them being Corunna, Fuentes d’Onoro, Waterloo, Alma, Lucknow, 
Tel-el-Kebir, and Paardeberg. A second part is devoted to the 
| services of the Second Battalion in South Africa, a very honourable 
record, not obtained without great losses. The roll wasa hundred 
and twenty-four (thirteen officers) killed, three hundred and 
forty-four (nineteen officers) wounded, sixty-two died of disease. 
The total number invalided home was nine hundred and sixty- 
nine, of whom more than two hundred rejoined. The small pro- 
portion of deaths by disease is not the least of the regiment’s 
distinctions, because it is a striking testimony to the self-control 
of the men and the care exercised by the officers. Mention must 
be made of the Voluntecr battalions. They sent out three strong 
service companies to join the Second Battalion in South Africa. 


A Journal of the Siege of Gibraltar, 1779-1783. By Captain 
Spilsbury, 12th Regiment. Edited by B. H. L. Frere. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, andCo. 10s. 6d. net.)—Captain Spilsbury was a Captain 
of two years’ standing when the siege began. He retired in 1795, 
and died forty-three years later, in extreme old age as the figures 
seem to show,—he was Captain on active service or half-pay for 
sixty-six years. He seems to have been highly interested in his 
profession, for his manuscript contains many particulars about 
the fortifications, armament, &c. The Journal is amply illustrated 
with plans, and should be useful to any one making a regular 
study of the siege. Here is an entry under date September 14th, 
1782 :—“ About midnight our gunboats got out, and began firing 
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naturally compare his work with Dr. Verrall’s (Macmillan and 
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[the explosion burst open doors and windows at the Naval 
Hospital]. About 10 a.m. two more blew up; in short all are 
blown up, except two that burnt down and one that there is hope 
of saving. ...-+- The Dons kept up a heavy fire at our boats 
while they were saving the unfortunate objects they had left in 
the lurch. .... .- It appears that the men were dying for want 
of some refreshment on the [British] batteries; some even drank 
the water they washed their sponges in, .... . How differently 
the sailors are treated from our own people the soldiers; they are 
generally served grog at their guns; but ours were at their guts, 
and carrying ammunition, four and twenty hours without a bit or 
drop.” This is not the only time when a comparison has béen 
made to the same effect. 





The Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. V. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co., 15s. net), including Vols. XIIT.-XV. of the old edition, 
takes in the names from “ Craik—Drake.” Among the famous 
personages are Archbishop Cranmer, Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, 
and Oliver Cromwell. 





Valladolid, Oviedo, Segovia, Zamora, Avila, and Zaragoza. By 
Albert F. Calvert. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Calvert has 
added, it will be seen, another volume to his “Spanish Series.” 
It numbers already fourteen volumes, and nine more are 
promised. Some Spanish names are misspelt, but when the series 
is complete we shall at least have Spain very fully described. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
Belmonte (B, E. J. C.), The Law of Inheritance ab Intestato, Svo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) 400 
Blyth (James), The Smallholder, cr 8v0 ..........-++ secsseeeccseeeseeeeees (Everett) 60 
Butcher (Dean), The Sound of a Voice that is Still, er 8vo......... (Dent) net 4,6 
Dumesny (P.) and Noyer (J.), Wood Products: Distillates and Extracts, 





BEEF GID. ncccnncccnsscnggnctennanne creams racerencn cotanntnanecenenqunedl (S. Greenwood) net 106 
Fea (Allan), James II. and bis Wives, SVO  ...........cccccecceeees (Methuen) net 12+ 
Lawson (Robb), New Truths for Old, cr 8vo .............. (New Age Press) net 2 8 
Ober (F. A.), A Guide to the West Indies and Bermudas, l2mo (Unwin) net 8 
Oxenham ( John), The Song of Hyacinth, and other Stories . (Methuen) 60 
Rejected King (The), by an Old Disciple, er 8v0 ........ ...(Thynne) net 26 
Robeson (F. E.), Graduated French Exercises, 12M0.....000000000s (Rivingtons) 3 6 
Telford (J.), Man’s Partnership with Divine Providence, cr 8vo (R. Culley) 36 
ee (Stanford) net 10 6 
Wilshere (A. M.), An Analysis of Williams on the Law of Real Property, 

BVO  nccoccccccccse servers corccee concces coecsenconces ccsecse cosccce seseced (Sweet & Maxwell) 50 








LIBERTY o's inexeensive BROCADES 


DESIGNS Regent St. London CHOICE 
REPRODUCED COLOURS 
FROM RARE GRACEFUL 
BROIDERIES CRTTERNS FSSTCRES DRAPING 
OF HISTORIC AND VERY 
OrRIGIN DURABLE 


FOR RICH & HANDSOME CURTAINS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET. W. 
ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
memmenen THE WORLD, 


COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
FIRE, LIFE. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
| 











ACCIDENT. 
TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,293,499. 


BURGLARY. 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 


NATIONAL 
ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT. 


PROVIDENT Write for Leaflet 


On Net Cost of Endowment 
Assurances. 


INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 











INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Claims paid, £5,400,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS a £16,000,000, 


Onairman: 3 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 
branches of Insurance :— 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 
Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants), 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft 
Plato Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuitics. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured, 

BONUS YEAR.—PALRTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR At FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 31s2 
DECEMBER NEXT, 

Prospectuses aud Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Ollices or Ayents, 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanuah brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS — 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





TURNBULL & ASSER, 
SPORTING HOSIERS, 
Patentees and Manufacturers of ‘*Quorn” Hunting Searf. 
The “QUORN” Scarf 
For Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, Golf, and every Outdoor Pursuit. 
Post 46 free. 
71-72 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, 5&.W. 
Teleph« one 4628 Gerrard, Tele grams—* Dy addywhack, London.” 


iM Oo T Oo R Ss ey PAYMENTS 
« NGED, 
Messrs. H. G. W. PIKE and L. C. = KING, 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
Invite applications from Naval and Military Officers and Professional 
Gentlemen relating to all matters in respect to the 
SALE and PURCHASE of NEW and SECOND-HAND CARS. 
Exchanges effected; Expert examiuations executed in detail; Cars hired for 
day, week, or by contract. Tel.; 1149 Geraagp. 
Apply: 171 NEW BOND _STREET, W w. 











During the Holiday Season 
HAMPTON S 
NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 

make a speciality of 


RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Bedding 
Re- upholstering 
Estimates | Free 
HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL Base, LONDON 


——=—— ——== —— ————— 


Applications | for Copies of the SPEC TATOR. and Communications 
upon matters of business, sho nuld NOT be addressed tv the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


Yearly. Fae Quarterly. 


Including tage to an rt of the United 
po hay 7s S. Bisco GES Ococce® FB 


ED ccceconceecesconscssese spomcces & 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germaus, India, 


Chima, BC. «2... seececesececscececececees 1:12 6....016 8 ....0 8 2 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





Ott OF LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


A Head-Master is required for the High and Commercial Schools for Boys 
known as the Liverpool Collegiate School. The Schools were founded in 134 
| and were taken over by the Liverpool Education Committee from the Councij 
of the Liverpool College in January, 1908. 

It has been decided to make special provision in the curriculum of the High 
School for Engineering studies so far as they are appropriate to a ondary 
School, and it is desirable that the Head-Master appointed should possess 
special qualifications for organising aud supervising the work of a Modern 

















O LET, FURNISHED (Shanklin), Seaside COTTAGE. |e eee een por aunatns nent Position. 


bedrooms (9 beds), bathroom, 3 sitting-rooms, veranda, small 
garden, electric light. Near good golf links. Five guineas a week for 
August and September; later, two guineas.—Apply B. MALLET, Esq., 
Somerset House, W.C. 


KjCHOOL PREMISES, at Folkestone, occupied for some 

years past as a first-class peed Boys’ School, and having accom- 
modation for 30 pupils, TO BE LET on lease. Sanatorium attached. School 
furniture and fixtures at valuation.—Apply, SCHOLASTIC, &c., ASSOCIA- 
TION, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(eae vane COMMITTEE. 





EDUCATION 
CAMELFORD COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a SENJOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Sir James Smith's 
Grammar School, Camelford, Cornwall. 

Must be a Graduate, with experience to teach English Subjects, good 
French and Latin. Needlework and Games a recommendation. 

Salary £110, rising by annual increments of £10 to £150, 

Applications should be sent, on or before lst August, 1908, to Mr. D. B. 


TE, County School, Camelford. 
F. B. PASCOE, Secretary. 
Education Office, Truro, 17th July, 1908. 


ORCESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
VICTORIA INSTITUTE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


FIRST ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED September 22nd to teach 
Geography according to the most modern methods, and Mathematics, and 
possibly some General Form Subjects. 

Salary £110, rising by £10 yearly to £130. 

Applications should be sent before August llth to Miss J. H. STEEL, 
Langton House, Bury St. Edmunds, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained if desired. THOS. DUCKWORTH, 

Victoria Institute, Worcester. Secretary for Higher Education. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRY A MYNWY. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of ASSISTANT LECTURER in FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Fugther particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
py oe tions, with testimonials (which need not be printed), must be sent on 
or before Tuesday, September Ist, 1908. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 3rd July, 1903. 

T. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

The post of PRINCIPAL will be VACANT in December next. Salary 
offered, £700 and house. Passage money allowed. Candidates must be 
Graduates of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and in Holy 
Orders. The newly elected Principal will be expected to be in residence by the 
middle of January, 1909. Further information can be obtained from the 
Bishop of Grahamstown, who is Visitor of the College.—Applications, stating 
age, &c., and accompanied by testimonials and references. must be sent in not 
later than September 12th, addressed to the Right Reverend the LORD 
BISHOP OF GRAHAMSTOWN, Clevedon, Somerset. 


IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED to give instruction in English, 
including History, Geography, Scripture, and Literature; also in French to 
the boys in the lst and 2ud years of the Secondary School Course. Salary 
£140 to £150 per annuw, according to experience. 

APPLICATIONS are also INVITED for the position of SENIOR 
ENGLISH MASTER. The successful candidate will be required to prepare 

















boys in History, Geography, Literature, aud Scripture for the Junior and | 


Senior Cambridge Local Examinations. Salary £160 per annum. 

In each case the successful candidate will be expected to take an interest in 
the School Clubs. 

Applications to be sent in as early as possible to HEAD-MASTER, High 
School, Middlesbrough. 


RMYSTED’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SKIPTON. 


PUBLIC NOTICE is hereby given that the Office of HEAD-MASTER of 
the above School will become VACANT on the 16th Septembernext, and that 
the Governors invite before the 8th August applications by Graduates for such 
Office.—Particulars aud Forms of Application trom 

C. PERCY CHARLESWORTH, 
of Bank Buildings, Skipton, 
their Clerk. 


AMWORTH PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED September 7th, specially qualified to 
teach Mathematics. Needlework a recommendation. Games. Training or 

0d experience essential. Salary £95, rising by annual increments of £5 to 
#£120.—Apply on prescribed form by August 5th, giving full particulars, to the 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, County Education Otfice, Warwick. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


I. NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY in High-Class 


Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Three years’ course; 














personal supervision of M Inst.C.E. ; position after expiration of time assured. 


The Head- Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
direction and superintendence of the educational arrangements of the Schools. 
| and to teach personally only so far as in his judgment may be hecessary to 
and consistent with the efficient discharge of those duties, 
The Head- Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 
The engagement of the Head-Master will be subject to six calendar months’ 
notice, given by or to the Committee. 
| Forms of application and particulars as to duties and conditions of appoint. 
ment may be obtained on application to the DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 14 
Sir Thomas Street, Live 1, with whom the application must be lodged 
(endorsed “‘ Head-Master, Collegiate School”), together with 50 copies of not 
oe than six recent testimonials, on or before Saturday, 26th September, 
908, 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, of the members of the City 
Council or of the Education Committee will disqualify candidates, 
EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 





EAMINGTON MUNICIPAL DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


WANTED in September next an ASSISTANT-MASTER, qualified to 
teach English Language and Literature, and Geography (modern metho.s), 
University qualitications and experience essential. Salary offered, £140 to £160, 
according to qualifications aud experience.—Applications, accompanied by 
not less than three testimonials, should be sent at once addressed to the 
DIRECTOk of EDUCATION, Avenue Road, Leamington Spa. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Chancellor—The Right Hon. the Viscount MORLEY OF BLACKBURN, 0.M. 
Vice-Chancellor—ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C., M.A., LL.D., B.C.L. 
Registrar—EDWARD FIDDES, M.A. 

Bursar—SYDNEY CHAFFERS, M.A. 

THE SESSION 1989 BEGINS ON THE 6ra OCTOBER. 

There are Eight Faculties in the University—Arts, Science, Law, Music, 
Commerce and Administration, Theology, Technology, and Medicine, in all of 
which Degrees are conferred. There are Diplomas—Dentistry, Public Health, 
Veterinary, State Medicine, Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mining, 
Applied Chemistry, and Technology. There are also a University Diploma and 
Certificate for Teachers. A large Training College, with Demonstration 
Schools, is associated with the University. ° 

The Teaching Staff consists of 43 Professors ani about 160 Lecturers, 
Assistants, and Demonstrators. A numberof ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
are offered for competition annually in May. 

There are special Iucilities for Research, and Graduates of other Universities 
may study for Research Degrees, and are eligible for certain Research 
Fellowships. : : 

All Degrees and all Departments of the University (except Engineering) are 
open to Women Students. 

The Registrar will supply on application Prospectuses of any of the above 
Faculties or of any of the following :— 

Dental Department. School of Architecture. 

Department of Education. Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions. 

Pharmaceutical Department. | Special Popular and Evening Courses. 

Public Health Department, University Extension Committee. 

Engineeriug Department. Advanced Studies in the Faculties of Arts 

Mining Department. and Science, and Technology. 

The Examination Papers set at the last Entrance Scholarship Examination 














(price 6d.) ; those set at the last Degree and Diploma Examinations (price 1s.); 
and the University Calendar (price 3s., by post 33. 5d.), may be obtained from 
Messrs. SHERRATT and HUGHES, 34 Cross Street, Manchester, and at 
60 Chandos Street, London, W.C. ; or any Bookseller. 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTIES—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 

Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 


The SESSION 1908-2 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1908. 

All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take a Master's Degree. 





SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
seut on application to the SECRETARY of the University. 

ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant use; in- 
patients last year, 14,288; out-patients, 228,279; accidents, 18,702; major 
operations, 4,121. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Ninety qualified appointments are made anuually; 
more than 150 dressers, clinical clerks, &c., every three months, . 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given angually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September. 

Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 

Athletic ground, residence, &c. 

For Prospectus and full information apply pesneoele or by letter to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


i COLLEGE. 








HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 


Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination (London) 
will commence on October Ist. 

Fee for the whole Course (one year) 10 guineas. 

Special Classes ere also held for the Intermediate M.B. (London), the 
Primary and Final F.B.C.S., and other Examinations. 





—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtou Street, Straud, London, W.C. 





MUNEO SCOTT, Warden. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE SCHOOL OF ART. 
F. MABRIOTT, A.R.C.A., Head-Master. 

HAROLD SPEED, Portrait Painting and Figure Composition. 

E. J. SULLIVAN, A.R.W.S., Book Illustration. 

ALBERT TOFT, Hon. A.B.C.A., 5.B.S., Modelling from Life. 

W. LEE HANKEEY, Etching and Aquatint. 

WwW. AMOR FENN, Design and Book Illustration. 

PERCY BUCKMAN, Life, Antique, and Painting. 

FREDERICK HALNON, S.B.S., Modelling (Life and Antique). 

F. JOHN SEDGEWICK, Jewellery and Enamelling. 

Day and Evenivg Classes for Men and Women. 

THIS SCHOOL NOW Coueeee e AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
SS) 


Full partieulars of the School will be sent on application to the WABDEN, 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. 


—~ COLLEGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The General Education at King’s College, London, is conducted in several 
distinct but connected Faculties ani Departments, viz. : 
1. THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
(1) Morning Course. (2) Evening Course. 
g THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including (1) General Literature, Secondary 
Teachers’ Training Course, Day Training College, and Oriental Studies ; 
(2) The Department of Architecture; (3) Division of Laws). Day and 
Evening Classes. 
8 The FACULTY OF SCIENCE, (1) Natural Science Division (Day and 
Evening Classes); (2) Medical Division (Preliminary and Intermediate 
Studies); (3) Department of Bacteriology; (4) Department of Public 








fealth. 
] rhe FACULTY OF ENGINEERING (including Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Civil Engineering). Day and Evening Classes. 
5. THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (Advanced Medical Studies at King’s 
College Hospital). 
6. THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT (at 13 Kensington Square), 
7. KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL ( Wimbledon Common), 
8. THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
(1) Evening Classes fur the Civil Service. 
(2) Day Classes for Female Appointments in G.P.O. 
9, STRAND SCHOOL, suitable for Commerce, the Professions, and the Civil 
Service. 
A separate Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties and Depart- 
ments, and will be forwarded on application to 
The SECRETARY, 
King's College, Strand, W.C. 








NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on MONDAY, 12th October, 
198.—A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Education 
and as to the Preliminary Examination uired to be passed by Students 
before beginning Medical Study, may be obtained by applying to Mr. W. 
INNES ADDISON, Assistant Clerk of Senate. 


EW HALL. — RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN 

STUDENTS of Music, Ari, Literature, &c, 19 and 21 Lexham 

Gardens, W. Principal, Miss RANSOM. Charges from 18 to 30 guineas per 
term of twelve weeks. ‘Twenty-five students received. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop, Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training —Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Ka ines ve, St Andrews, 


NOTICE OF BEMOVAL. 


UDOR HALL SOHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. and Mrs. TODD. 


Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 


ms... School will be REMOVED to CHISLEHUBST during the Summer 
olidays. 

The new house stan‘|s in a park of over one hundred acres, about fifteen of 
which bave been acquired for games, &c. 

London Professors and Lecturers will continue to attend daily, and the 
weekly visits to London for Concerts, Galleries, &c., will be made as usual. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants... Objecta—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Feucing, and Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and Colleges 
es 0 with qualified teachers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trainel in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERD- 

INGTON, WARWICKSHIRE, PREPARES EDUCATED WOMEN 
for attractive vocation. Swedish Gymnastics, Remedial Movements, Massage, 
Anatomy, Hygiene, Zsthetic Movements, Dancing, Voice Culture, Games, 


Send for Prospectus. 
YHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
e, Cambridge, 


WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham Coll 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for seco 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, ant Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 




















K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a faily qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses aud visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 




















DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
For revised terms and new prospectus apply to the Secretary, Mr. H. 
KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row. Birmingham. 


MMHE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRKLS, BRIDLING YUN .— 

Preparation for University Exams. ; Neely aaaneee staff ; physical train- 

ing special feature; five acres of playing-tields. ew Boarding- House in large 

grounds facing sea-front, under personal supervision of Head-Mistress and 

eee Prospectus and all particulars on application to HEAD- 
STRESS. 


I i OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8. GRIFFITHS, assisted 

by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 

ot ane for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
xawminations undertaken. Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 


OC OLLEGE FRANCO-BRITANNIQUE.—High-Class 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough English. Lessons 
illustrated by Lantern Slides and visits to Museums. Music, Languages, 
Unique opportunity for acquiring a thorough knowledge of French in 
Loudon. Special attention given to accent. Riding. Games in the country 
and in own garden. Excellent health.—Apply to Mademoiselle DESSAINT, 
33 Bolton Gardens, 5.W. 
A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
DITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX, The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept, 29th. 
Ly ieeereun, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principale—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS BEGAN JULY 24th and END SEPT. 22nd, 1908. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 




















of land. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 





URREY HILLS. 
GARBATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
ool for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
tea level in 45 acres of grounds. London Masters attend daily, 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving, Tennis, 








LAS HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities i 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


Ts GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls, Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefull: 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—Head-Mistress, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 


Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 











| CoRRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for eames 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. P.C 
Head-Mistress—Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary— Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding-House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress—Mrs. LOMAS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 


N ISS CROUDACE (formerly Lady-Resident at Queen's 

College, London) proposes to RECEIVE at her country home on 
Linchmere Ridge, near Haslemere, FOUR YOUNG GIRLS (over seventeen) 
for a ten months’ Course of Study. Modern Languages (daily lessons), 





2ist. 





| Sketching, Gardening, and Domestic Economy,—Apply to Miss CKOUDACE, 


Liss, Hants. 
OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildiags. Education oa 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms moderate. 
A CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreigu Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEW BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frencb- 

map. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MABRY PEERS, F.R.HS. See Prospectus, 
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HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TE4 JHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Evlucation, and by the Oxford University 
Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lect in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cam Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma. 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Scholarships of £20 or £25 will be awarded to all Students with a Degree, 
Entry Cherwell Hall next October. eat 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 














For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. A thoroughly efficient Modern 
Education, including French and German. Special Department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Bath, Tennis and Fives Courts, large Playing-field. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH. 

Fees—£45 a year. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 
3t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual devel 








Rerat AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, Land-ageute, Surveyors Agricultariats, inteading Coleaitta te, 
arming and Colonial Branch. 


COLLEGE, 


Estate Management and Fores ch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 1903, 


jj} LTH AM COLLEG &, KENT. 

4 THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army, 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; 1st Open Scholarshi 
Hertford College; Admissions to Sandhurst, Osborne, &.—NEW TERM 
SEPTEMBER 18rx, 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK, 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cautab.) 

Preparation for Universities. Citizenship Course. Leisure-Hour Work, 

(For Leisure-Hour Work see the Bootham School Exhibit in the Franco. 
British Exhibition, Education Building, Section J.) 

Special terms for boys under 14 and under 13. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Scholarships, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 











I t. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Holicway Colleges, and others. 





CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title L.A. 

‘or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, GLA. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 








C-8DaUTCA Pio wm. 
SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808, 80 Boys: 70 Girls. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 
All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 


GATHORNE WILSON, M.A. (Trin. Coll., Camb.), and 
e Mrs. WILSON, assisted by a highly qualified Governess for Kinder- 
garten and Froebel work, RECEIVE BOYS and GIRLS from 6 to 10} years 
as rs in their Junior Preparatory School:—Westholme, Hunstanton. 
The buildings face the sea with good playground adjacent, and are specially 
adapted for a Co-educational School. Climate very bealthy and bracing. 
Thorough grounding in all elementary subjects with careful home training. 
Entire charge undertaken of children whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus on application. 


DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 


two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond. (sisters). Cycling, 
boating, tennis. Pony and cart. Special advantages for delicate, We neg 
Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired. Gravel soil. ‘Terms 
moderate.—Miss LEACH, The Liudens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DIN BURGH ACADEM Y. 
SESSION 1908-9. 


Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A., late Fellow and Lecturer, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 





ENROLMENT for NEXT SESSION, which commences on Thursday, Ist 
October, 1908, ‘s now being made, and it is particulurly requested that early 
intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

The School Prospectus may be had on application to the Academy, or to 
Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Early apphcation for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. Hardy, M.A. Uxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road; or to 
Mr. A. Druitt, M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Koad. Mr. J. B. Green, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernurd’s Crescent, and Mr. L. J. Thomas, B.A. Oxon., 
52 lnverleith Row, are also prepared to take a limited number of Boarders. 
Mr. Thomas's House is designed specially for Young Boys (between the ages 
of 8 or 9 and 12 or 13) who are to enter the Preparatory School or the Junior 
Division of the Upper School. 


H. EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new Schoo! House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its owu 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Eutrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master—CHARLES 8S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, !st September, 1908, 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrited Prospectus, with List of Boarding-Honses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER. or to THOS, J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


TICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-fleld, three 
fives-courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee. £45 per annum. 


kK 4 STBOURNE COLLEG B. 
I 








/ 





Yy President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. MHead-Master—Rev. 
’. 5S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buiidings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clerey. 


pus PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, NB. 


Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A.Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS for University, 
Arwy, and other Examinations or for a General Education. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS %#th SEPTEMBER. 

\TAMMERING.—School for the TREATMENT and 

EDUCATION of BOY SUFFERERS. Principal, Mr. E. GRIERSON, 
a perfectly self-cured stemmerer. Fifteen years’ success. Prospectus on 
appli Add » 80 New Cavendish Street, London, W., and Acomb 











House, Bedford, 








YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Honse, 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


S"; PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—Founded 732.—Strong 

but moderate Church principles. New buildings, Gravel soil. Excellent 
Laboratories. Preparation for Universities, professions, and business life.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

DECEMBER 2nd to 4th. Open to boys joining September 18th, as to others. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with. 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science 
Buildings. Five Bourding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines, Boys, 10-19, 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHUIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Extibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ROMSGROVE SOHO OL 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 171. 
Apply, The HEAD-MASTER. 
































PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 

List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 
DG E, 


EM BR O L O 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. Healthy climate; 


every attention.—G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
JTLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 1908. 
Heal-Master. C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


}ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Cambridge Honours 


























Men, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beantiful country, 
bracing climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. University 
Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 











EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
Classical Moderations and Final School, RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. TWENTY former pupils are now 
in residence at Oxford or Cambridge. Healthy village, 250 feet above sea, 
Recreations. Refs. on applheation.—South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


fF\HE RECTOR of TINGEWICK, who has had 20 years’ 

experience in English Public Schools, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to 
prepare for University or Professional Examinations. A charming house and 
grounds in a beautiful neighbourhood, 20 miles from Oxford. Hunting, golf, 
cricket, tennis, &e.—Rev. P. E. RAYNOR, Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


HOUSE-MASTER at a leading PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
owing to Enlargement of Premises, has some places unfilled, 
and will be glad to hear from Parents who contemplate sending Boys toa 
Public School next Term.—Apply to “ALPHA,” care of Scholastic, &c., 
Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


VIRST SCHOOL.—Col. and Mrs. A. W. GORDON wish 
to RECOMMEND BELGRAVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Farnborough, 
Hants, where their own boy received the first five and a half years of his 











education, He has now (13) gained a scholarship of £168 per annum, 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or ~~ in her Chalet 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 

nai (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
oo. German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 
—TEPPPR. wes TA en Vw. 2. sAT CO J — 
IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Lxcelient opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle, WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


T\IEPPE.—Rev. CHARL MM ). 





CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received,— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. a 
ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
frst-class_ Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. fa : 
LLE. GRIOLET (many years’ experience in English 
Schools) RECEIVES a FEW GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, &c., 
with first-class Professors. Only French spoken. Bright, airy house, with 
garden, in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois —Apply, 102 Avenue de 
Neuilly, Neuilly, Paris ; or till August 10th, c/o Mrs, WRIGHT, Manor House, 
Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 








eer t 6 : ‘ T 7 + r 

E CHATEAU, VERSON, NORMANDY.—Country 
L home life for Girls. Juniors (from ten): English curriculum, French 
and German studied and spoken. Seniors: Languages, Music, Painting, 
Caen University Lectures, English, French and German Resident Mistresses ; 
Caeu and Paris Professors. Games, cycling, driving. Beautiful grounds. 
Pupils may remain during holidays if desired, Guests received during August 
and September. Chaperonage provided.— Miss SHAND. Principal. 


MIOURAINE.—The district of the purest French and the 

land of chdteaux.—A FAMILY of good birth residing in a very 
comfortable house at Blois RECELVES PUPILS on moderate terms. 
Apply in the first instance to R. M. GASKELL, Esq., Roseleigh, Woolton, 
Liverpool. 


1)ESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house TWO BOYS or 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest references 
Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


TALY.—Small SOCIAL PARTY of Ladies and 
Gentlemen, arranged and conducted by Miss BISHOP, to visit Rome, 
Naples, Florence, Venice, &c., September 16th\; Switzerland, August lth, 
Grindelwald, Lucerne, Rosenlain, Berne, &. References exchanged, Inclu- 
sive terms.—27 St. George's Road, Kilvurn, N.W. 


JEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.— Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC, 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention. Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. Escort from London in September. 
TITANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS,2 DermMo.upstTr,, 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYLNG GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
Excellent table. uiry rooms. 
lish, French, Spanish known, 
y £100. Highest refs. 





home. Quiet central position. Family litt Large 
Sple undid opportunity to acquire pure German. Eng 


Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, year 
NTERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM 
IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun, 
Splendid centre for mountain and lake trips. Walking and driving, Excellent 
cuisine. Terms from 6 francs. —Proprietress, Miss 5IMPKIN. 


\ URREN, near Interlaken, 
a SWITZERLAND, 
5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 


Apply for pamphlet of— . 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 





(English Pension). 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ROHOCOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
Messrs. J. and J. intimate knowledge of 


BOYS and GLRLS. 
PATON, having an 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS mm this country and ou the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses aud full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5055 Central. 


| | en E SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected, 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, Kc., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
traduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Mavager,B. J. BEEVOR,M.A., 22 raven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
td (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address: 74 Gower Street, London, W.C, Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): lla.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturday until 3 p.m, 


NO 1 LIST of MEDICAL 


145 Cannon Street, 





INVALIDS. — A MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





DUCA TION, 

4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more thau 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
ICKENS.—The SECOND EXHIBITION of Relics, 


First Editions, Autograph Letters, Portraits, Paintings, Old Prints, 
&c., Now Open (under auspices of Dickeus Fellowship) at NEW DUDLEY 
GALLERY, 169 Piccadilly leppecite Old Bond Street). Catalogues post-free, 
Is, 3d. 
~~ SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 64.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 





JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
SSOCIATION FOR THE ORAL INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB, 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W. 

There are now a few VACANCIES for PUPILS at the SCHOOL, and for 
STUDENTS at the TRAINING COLLEGE. — Apply to the Director, 
G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK. 

A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident pliysician (M.D.) 
TINHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
J PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W.—For the Permanent Accommo- 
dation of YOUNG CHILDREN whose Parents are Abroad, and for those who 
need a Safe and Happy Temporary Home for their little ones. The house is 
arranged in suites of Day and Night Nurseries, each to accommodate 3 or 4 
children of varying ages. Young Infants and Delicate Children are in 
Separate Nurseries, Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars 
and permission to view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the 
Norland Institute, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W. 


[{PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
4 





Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erectod and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
kixpenmenced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Bilhards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 kLxchange Street East, Liverpool. 





yy Pew RITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
C. 


Miss NICHOLSON, IS Liovd Square, London, W 


M USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

post-free by return at lowest current price. Immense stocks. Our 
New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20.000 publications, Free by 
post, Sd.--MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brichton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea 


| Mag deer POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 

Watehes, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J, B. 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 265, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 


( = FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 

Bankers—-Capital and Counties. 


firm in the World. 
Ipswich. Established 1835 

\ TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
t Swollen Conditions of the Feet, PEDESTRINE gives instant relief. It 
allays inflammation, and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual dis- 
comfort, making the skin firm, wholesome, and easy. A trial will convince. 
Is. Sd. and 2s. 61.. post-free MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C, 


PEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS it 








R E LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
W or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

established 1855. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


SS cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S., who destroyed plague of 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
Tins Is. Sd., 2s. Sdy 4s. 6d. (post-free). 


Sandringham. 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT.’ 
{| { l4s. CRUISE.—LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRAL- 
ww I< TAR, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, CATANIA, NAPLES, 
MARSEILLES. 


Secretary,— 
5 Endsleigh Gardeus, N.W. 25 Cannon Street, 
4 Charing Cross, 5S. W. 84 Piccadilly, W 


£65 6s. — LUCERNE TOU R. 
) Nine Days. Short Sea Route 
No Extras for Conductor or Gratuities. HENRY 8. LUNN, M.D. 


5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W, 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 
+ Charing Cross, 8.W. 84 Piccadilly, W 
. 
16 CLIFFORD’S INN, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus. by Doré, 
12s. 6d. ; Dod's eerage, &c., 194, 21s,, for 4s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £13 15s.; Chatlers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s,., for 28s. 6d.; Lady 
Dilke’s French Engravers aud Draughtsmen of the 18th Century, 28s., for Mis. ; 
Hart's Female Pelvic Anatomy, Coloured Plates, 22s. for 188,; Farmer and 
Heuley’s Dicty. of Slang & Colloquial English, 76; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., 
for 24s. ; Cole's British Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for lis.; Who's Who, 2 vols., 1907, 
lls., for 5s.; Williamson's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar 
Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. dd.; Woman of No Importance, Zis., for 10s, 6d. 


100,000 Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT SIREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


E.C. 


ESSRS COPE and FENWICK, 
PUBLISHERS of THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
ANTIQUARIAN WORKS. 
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GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 83 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarrmaxy—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Derputr-Cuarrman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Secretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary AND ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 

THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 

ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 

Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. Annual Income, £453,897. 
Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
LARGE BONUSES. are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SCALE. vy 
NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
POLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options. : 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—during first ten years. : 
2. PENSION POLICIES, Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
fore pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by 
direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tae Sancruary, Westminster, 8.W. 



























































































































































A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 














Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 




















MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Fure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wive will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher . 
prices. Paid-up Capital .......+:.00ses-<sseeeee++-£1,500,000 


Ss T. ESTEPHE Reserve Fund ............scseeesees0- se £1,230,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


bottle, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the coustantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


&Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 





Per Doren, 
Bots. §-Bots. 















































HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.c, ! 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Lranches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
Pvid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 


and Bottles. R. ANDERSON & co., 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
Cinret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


ag ey Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LUMITED, SCA LE OF CHAR GES FO R 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
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The Aristocracy 
of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, 
self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the con- 
tinuance of youth depends largely on 
Self; that old age is what we make it ; 
that normal health is the richest prize of 
existence, and that this world is made 
for health and happiness..—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigora- 
ting qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet 
and plenty of exercise, help to make 
and keep you Healthy, Hardy, and 


Happy. 


‘ Self-reverence, Self-kn»wledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 
—TENNYSON. 








CAUTION. 
Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it yew have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 
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CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtained from ali Stores and Tobacco-seilers of repute. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


ADAM S'S oe Montana recommending ies 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.""—Tbhe Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent P rey L ' s H 
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Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, aud free from daugerous 
rms. bese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
ubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towus, especially 

in hot weather. 


MISCELLANIES (4th Series). 
By JOHN MORLEY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains Papers on Machiavelli and Guicclardini, John 
Stuart Mill, and other Picces. 





THE 


GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. 
By Professor A. LAWRENCE LOWELL.” 
2 vols. 8vo, 17s. net. 
batiove is cakuowiodged in, Amarin to Ur the oleshacd took obece tne 


institutions of the United States; and an Americau now returns the compli- 
ment by writing what bids fair to be the stauliri book for English readers 


about the Government of England..... We have only to say in conclusion that 
we have seldom met a book which is so full and varied in its knowledge and 
illustrations, and at the same time so suggestive and philosophical in its ideas 


and speculations.”’ 





NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
Personal Narrative of a Year’s Journey 


through Central and Eastern Arabia, 
= GIFFORD PALGRAVE. Crown 
Vo, 08 Od, net, 





Impressions of India. 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B.,M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
STANDARD.—“ He has done well to republish his letters in a collected 
form, as they contain not only a pleasantly written account of his travels, but 
also many remarkably shrewd observations on various aspects of the present 
situation.” 


The Eversley Tennyson. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. Edited by 
HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net 
each. Vol. VII.—Demerer, anp oTnER Poems. 








The Logic of Will. A Study in Analogy. 


By HELEN WODEHOUSE, D.Phil. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Plato’s Apology of Socrates. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by HAROLD WILLIAM. 
SON, M.A. Fceap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Classical Series, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 














MEDIEVALISM: 


A Reply to Cardinal Mercier. 
By GEORGE TYRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, 48. net (inland postage, 4d.) 

In the Lenten Pastoral (1908) issued by Cardinal Mercier, 
Archbishop of Malines and Primate of Belgium, Mr. Tyrrell was 
singled out by name as the most typical embodiment of the Modernism 
which it was the Cardinal's special object to denounce. In this book 
Mr. Tyrrell criticises the position taken up by the Cardinal and 
replies to his strictures. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 





JUST READY 


A MASQUE OF EMPIRE 


By Mrs. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
(Recitations from Campbell, Tennyson, and Rudyard Kipling) 
1s. net 
** We have read this stately little drama not only with complete sympathy, 
but with acute pleasure. May it be much performed and still more read.” 


Observer. 
London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 


The Aldermen of the City of London. 


By the Rev. A. 8B. BEAVEN, M™.A., F.R. Hist.Soc. 
438 pages, royal 8vo. 
Compiled at the instance of the Corporation of London. 
A wealth of valuable information appertaining to the subject of the City and 
its Aldermen, from the time of Edward I. (1275) to Edward VIL 


Price ONE GUINEA, strictly net. 
Full Prospectus upon application— 
EDEN FISHER and CO., 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMEBICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED& ABRANGED., 
Telegraphic Address: Booxuex, Loxpox, Codes; Umicops and aBG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cznrarat 1515); 








Ltd., 95-97 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrare 9601), W., LONDON. 
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Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 













August, 1908. 
Episodes of the Month. 
A Bolt from the Blue. 
_ Austria’s Next Move in the Balkans? 
The Parliamentary Breakdown. 











A Niece of Halifax. 
The Well of English Defiled. 


Sweden—A Winter Impression. 
The University of Birmingham. 




















Fair Play for Japan. By W. T. R. 
Greater Britain. 
Correspondence—“ The Real Irish Crisis.” 

By STEPHEN GWYNN, MP. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


23 RYDER STREET, ST. 


JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 





“ALBANY REVI EW—Augu st 


THE coveray. a THE LORDS 
THE REVO WOMAN 
DANTE ON THE FRAPTIOM OF STATIUS ... 
FROM A POOR MAN’S HOUSE—Concluded.. 
INVOLTATION: a Study in ease sn tive 
THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG DS Dovetas Dewar 
THE SMALL HOLDINGS ACT IN MOPERATION . Hvuperr Beaumont 
Secretary of the Central Small Holdings Society) 
MACHIAVELLIANISM G. Lowes Dicxiyson 
PERSIA, MACEDONIA, AND THE ANGLO- RUSSIAN 
ENTENTE ~ an 


THE POEMS OF MARY COLERIDGE . 
AT THE FOOT OF THE SCAFFOLD.—II. , Mme. Savinkov 
(Translated by Mrs. Garnetr) 


CURRENT EVENTS :—Persia—Politics at Home—The Output of the 


Session—The Old-A e Pensions Bill—The Prospects—The House 
of Lords—The Presidential Election in the United States. 


LONDON : JOHN — LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, W. 


AUGUST. 1/- net. 
Special Articles :— 
How Ireland would be Financed under Home Rule 
By J. G. SWIFT MacNEILL, K.C., MP. 

The Dangers of Stocks Quoted at a Premium 
By GEORGE WITHERS. 
What is a True Reserve Fund? By PHiLip TOVEY. 
Also Topics of the Month; Analysis of Companies’ Accounts and 


New Capital Issues; Four Years’ Prices, Dividends, and Yields of 
5,000 Stock Exchange Securities. 300 pp., is. 


Publisher—2 WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, s.W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 


EpWArRD JeNKS 

HAROLD SPENDER 

"A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 
STEPHEN RE YNOLDS 
James Hooper 


W. A. Moore 
F. Meuian STAWELL 





























By Lieut.-Colonel POLLOCK. 
By INQUIRER. 


y J. 8S. ARKWRIGHT, M.P. 

Lord Charles Beresford—-An Appreciation. 
By bog MW. WILSON. 
Carleton’s Defence of Quebec. by A. G. BRADLEY. 


By Lord HYLTON, 
By ACADEMICUS. 
The Burden of the Family. By REGINALD A. BRAY, L,C.C. 

By Miss FREWEN. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
PRESTON, 


Commissioner of Trade for the Dominion of Canada. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW 


AUGUST. 





——.., 


2s. 6d, 


a 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF DAR. 
WINISM. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D. 


NEXT YEAR’S FINANCE. 
By HAROLD SPENDER 

THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS. 
By BISHOP MONTGOMERY, D.D, 
By H. G. WELLS 


No. 512. 














MY SOCIALISM. 


THE ABBE LOISY AND MODERNISM. 
By the Author of ‘“‘ THE POLICY OF THE POPE” 


CHINA AND THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE By Epwarp Foorp 

THE NATIONALITIES OF HUNGARY. 
By Count Jos. Mattats 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 1. By SrepuHen’ Pacer 


2. By the Hon. SterHen CoLerings 
AFFAIRS: A Picture of Latter-Day 
An Anglo-Russian Commercial Entente. 
By Dr. E. J. Dituon 
Literary Supplement: 


POEM: THE SECRET GOD. By E. Crovues Tay.or 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS: Jerusalem; A Short History of 
Philosophy; The Shakespeare Apocrypha; The Bishop 
of Durham’s Sermons, &c. 


FOREIGN 


Persia ; 





London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 
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AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY.-—Price 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A.. 
CONTENTS. 
I. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
7. The Significance of the Appearances—The Riscn 


Ww. LL.D. 


Body. 

By the Rev. Professor James Orr, D.D. 
ll. HAVE THE HEBREWS BEEN NOMADS? 
By the Rev. Professor B. D. Errpmans, D.D., Leiden. 
lll. HERR ALOIS MUSIL ON THE LAND OF MOAB. 
By the Kev. Professor G. A. Suitu, D.D., LL.D. 
IV. ETERNAL LIFE AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

By the Rev. Professor Newport J. D. Wuitr, D.D. 
Vv. THE POTTER'S FIELD. 

By the Rev. Canon Suertock, M.A., Ireland. 
VI. THE HELVIDIAN VERSUS THE EPIPHANIAN MYPOTHESIS. 
By the Rev. Professor J. B. Mayor, Litt.D, 
Vil. LEXICAL NOTES FROM THE PAPYRI. 
By the Rev. Professor J. H. Movuttox, D.D., Litt.D., and the Rev. 

George Mituiean, D.D. 


*.* Subscriptions, 12s. per annum. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, 
THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. AUGUST, 1908. 


Tae Fient Acaryst Dusting iy Evrope. 
Bourbon. 

Tue Literary IxpeBTepNess OF ENGLAND TO FRANCE. 
Collins. 

Tue Persian Caisis. By Angus Hamilton. 

Davip Masson. By Robert S. Rait. 

Sweatep Ixpusrriss. By G. R. Askwith, K.C, 

Asrects or Srreategy anp Tactics. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
Bart., P.C. 

Soctatism, Reat anp So-Cattep. By E. Belfort Bax. 

Tue Sex-DisaBiLity aNp ADULT SuFFRAGE. By Teresa Billington- -Greig. 
Court anp Crowp at Exeter Hau. By T. H. 8. Escott, 

Towarps Uston iv Sours Arrica, By J. Saxon Mills. 

Tue Quesec TERCENTENARY : 

1. Tue Romance or Tae Past. By Edward Salmon. 

2. Tue CaLL or THe Present. By James Milne, 

Rovsseav 1x Venice. By Francis Gribble, 


By H.B.H. Prince Alfonso de 
By Prof. Churton 





WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 







187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W: 


| Tur Dance or THE SEVEN VEILS, 


Foreign AFFAIRS: A CHRONIQUE. 
By Azra. 
Tus Doe. By Ivan Tourguenieff, 


London: CHAPMAN anp HALL, Limited. 
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7 Complete Stories by 
MARY E. WILKINS 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
ALICE BROWN 
And Others. 


—— EEOC SSCS 


Discoveries in Tibet 


Dr. SVEN HEDIN 


Psychical Research 
Sir OLIVER LODGE 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
Diana Mallory (XIX.-XX.) 





Miustrations in Colour by HOWARD PYLE and 
ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN. 


Drawings by HARRY FENN and WILLIAM HATHERELL, R.I. 








LATEST FICTION. 
Ten Mysterious Terms. 


Totty. 
By BERTRAM SMITH, 


The Truth about 
Author of “The Whole Art of Caravanning.” 


3s. 6d. 


“Good hearty fun.”—Manchester Guardian. 
like ‘Stalky & Co.’ ’—Glasgow Herald. 


“A refreshing book 


The Shoulders of Atlas 


By MARY E. WILKINS (Mrs. Freeman), 
Author of “ “A New ” ke. 


The Fair Lavinia,” England Nun 


With Front ispiece, 


“A very powerful as well as beautiful, exquisitely 


written tale.” —Daily Telegraph. 


a very 
“Combines a well-developed plot with a true psychological 


study.” —Gentlewoman. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
A TERRITORIAL ARMY IN BEING 


A Practical Study of the Militia Systems of Switzerland and 
Norway. By Lieut.-Col. C. DELME-RADCLIFFE, C.M.G., 
M.V.O., and J. W. LEWIS, late 19th Hussars. Witha Preface 
by Field-Marshal Earl ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. With Ilustra- 
tions, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net ; also paper covers, without Illus- 
trations, 1s. net. 








THIRD ISSUE.—JUST OUT. 


THE BRITISH TRADE BOOK. 


Covering the Years 1880-1907, and showing the Course of 
British and International Commerce, with its bearing upon 
our Internal Trade and Industries, &c. By JOHN HOLT 
SCHOOLING, With a Preface by Professor W. J. ASHLEY. 
Including 340 Tables and Diagrams showing Trade Tendencies, 
&c., medium 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. net. 


This is the only work that shows clearly and fully the course of British and 
International Commerce. 


a STORMY MORNING. 


By LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 


6s. 


** Lady Napier writes of what she knows, withan euthusiasm that brings the 
scent of the moorland and the rush of the wind right home to the reader,” 
-Evening Standard. 
“Lady Napie - has written some clever and entertaining fiction, and *A 
Stormy Morning’ will be enjoyed by her admirers.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 


FISHERS OF THE SEA. 
By J. E. PATTERSON. 6s. 


“ Reveals something like genius......Conyincing—not in parts, but through- 


out. .Fullof action and excite ment, but never does the author sin against 
probabi lity. Mr. Patterson has gone to life, and not to the library, for his 
tacts, The reader never knows what Mr. Patterson’s characters will do. 


They are too lifelike for that.”—Daily Chronicle, 
* An original, fresh, and moving piece of work.”—Morning Leader, 


DOMINY’S DOLLARS. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “The Greatness of 
Josiah Porlick,” “ The Spoils of Victory.” 6s. 
‘“*The book is great; that and uo other adjective can be accepted as meeting 
the « lenands of justice erary World, 
j A sirong and searchin book ; it is ¢ yuly by some indefiuable shade that it 


| escapes being great. 


~Outlool. 





|New Denk by he hathen of *“*LETTERS FROM 





And Some 
Other Peopic. 


R. J.’s Mother, 


By MARGARET DELAND, 
Author of “The Awakening of Helena Richie,’ &c. 
Illustrated. 6s. 


“Excellent and distinctive stories, novels in little we might 
term them,—all are delightful.”—Globe. 


Bertrand of Brittany. 


By WARWICK DEEPING, 
Author of ‘‘A Woman's War,” Xc. 


6s. | 


Athenxum, 


A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO HIS SON.” 


JACK SPURLOCK, 
PRODIGAL. 


H. LORIMER, 


Illustrated, 6s. 


By G. 


“Some English crities, I see, have been talking of this 


' asa foreign work because of the slang in it; but there 


is no more slang than is commonly used at Oxford and 
Cambridge, though it is more humorous......I had taken 
Jacek Spurlock to my heart and was prepared to follow 
him anywhere. There is youth in the work and high 


| spirits with a pleasant dash of sub-acid humour, and 


these qualities carry one through the 350 pages at a 
pleasant hand-gallop, so to speak.”—VANITY FAIR. 


“As captivating as its predecessors......an entrancing 
gaiety.in all his pages.”"—NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 


PUNCH says that Major Magoffin Jackson is “a 


delightful character.” 
| 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 416. JULY, 1908. 6s. 
“He has a good story to tell, and he tells it well.” FORECASTS OF TO-MORROW. By the Rev. W. Barer. 
THE REVIVAL OF EGYP! 
THE FIRST HOMER. By A. W. Vernaut 
= THE COUNTY OF 3K IMERSET. By the Rev. W. Greswet.t. 
: he Barrier. THE KEDISCOVERY OF ROME." By Tuomas Asuny (Director of th 
ad Brit sh Schoo 
A GRAND TOU ie IN THE léru CENTURY. By Epwarp ARMSTRONG. 
i ‘Ss p | OLD-AGE PENSLON 
By REX BEACH, Author of “Spoilers of the North.’ | CANADIAN PROBLEMS AND PARTIES. By Professor 8. J. McLean 
s at ° be (Toronto). 
coment es | LADY LOUISA STUART. By Joun Bucuay. 


“A most inspiriting and absorbing book.” —Morning Leader. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








THE UNREST IN INDIA. 
A RECKLESS GOVERNMENT. 
THE GERMAN PERIL. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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WARD, LOCK AND CO’S LIST 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LIBERATIONIST. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


“This is the author’s best novel, and is one which no lover of healthy excitement 
ought to miss.”—Morning Leader. 





THE PITFALL. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
“In ‘ The Pitfall’ Sir Wm. Magnay has given to the world his best work, for not 
only is the story of an engrossing character, but it has the virtue of being completely 
off the beaten track.”—People’s Saturday Journal. 





‘The Seque!i to “Mr. Barnes of New York.” 


THE SHADOW of a VENDETTA. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


um The book is better than ‘Mr. Barnes of New York’; all the verve, all the high 
spirits, all the situations and absurdities of the earlier are improved upon.”—Sportsman, 


THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


By FRED M. WHITE. 


“Mr. White’s new novel may strongly recommended. 
surprises to whip the interest at every turn.”—Daily Telegraph. 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


“It is delightful reading, essentially modern, dealing as it does with modern 
financial questions. It is just such a story as Mr. Robert Barr knows how to write. 
Enjoyment and not sorrow is its destined end.”—Liverpool Post. 


THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


“Mr. Louis Tracy is always bright, stimulating, and fresh. He affects a breezy 
man of the world style, and his general outlook is invariably healthy and high-spirited. 
‘The Wheel o’ Fortune,’ indeed, illustrates all his good qualities.”—Standard. 


ANGELA’S MARRIAGE. 


By L. G. MOBERLY. 


“ That Miss Moberly has a delightful and graceful style is not only evident from a 
perusal of some of her former works, but from the fascinatingly told story now under 
review.”—Irish Independent. 


THE LEADING LADY. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE, 
Author of “The Trifler,” “The Custodian,” &c. 


MY LADY'S KISS. 


By NORMAN INNES, 
A Seventeenth-Century Romance. 


“The book is imbued with the spirit of the times. The story goes with a surge and 
a stir that make the blood of the reader quicken and his spirit keep pace.” 
—Sheffield Independent. 


THE COUNCIL OF JUSTICE. 


By EDGAR WALLACE, 
Author of “The Four Just Men,” &c. 


HER SPLENDID SIN. 


By HEADON HILL, 
Author of “A Race with Ruin,” “The Hidden Victim,” &c. 
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FAMOUS 


SHILLING 
GUIDE BOOKS 


THESE WELL-KNOWN GUIDE. 
BOOKS are based upon what may be 
called the “centre” principle, it being 
assumed that the reader will make one of 


, the well-known tourist resorts or watering. 


places his headquarters, and explore the 
surrounding district at his leisure and 
convenience. Each guide, therefore, deals 
not only with the town from which it 
takes its title, but with all places likely 
to be visited from that town. Several 
places are, of necessity, described in more 





THE MILLIONAIRE’S SON. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 
“ A brisk, dramatic, and thoroughly readable story.”—Birmingham Post. 
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